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DARK-SKINNED Boys and girls in the Lutheran school at Berbice, 
British Guiana, heard of the campaign to raise $310,000 for the 
Allegheny Lutheran Home in Hollidaysburg, Pa. They wanted to 
help. 

Several weeks ago a money order for $15 arrived at the home- 
fund office, postmarked “British Guiana.” With it came a letter 
from Robert S. Beharry, director of the Berbice school, who had - 
studied at Gettysburg College in preparation for his present position 
in a remote corner of his native land. The following excerpts from 
his letter tell a story which strangely parallels the account of Jesus 
in Luke 21:1-4. 

“T want to tell you that only last week I made arrangements to 
send you our first gift for the home in Hollidaysburg. . . . Although 
it is not very much, yet I feel that it will help some. 

“T wish that I could tell you fully how this money was raised. 
Many of the non-Christians in the school, boys and girls, brought 
their pennies, which they could ill afford since conditions here are 
so different from those in the U.S. Some sold old magazines. Others 
made pictures and sold them. Some sold old cards and brought 
the money to us. 

“One poor boy who was given a scholarship last year since he 
could not pay school fees brought a penny (two cents) and with 
tears in his eyes said, “Please sir, I do not have more.” 

“And so it goes... . We hope that in the new term we will be 
able to do something more for that home as we want to have a share 
in some of your projects too, if we can manage.” 

—PAUL O. HAMSHER 
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COVER PICTURE. "Very few choirs in Germany today can afford the luxury of proper 
vestments." That report from Mr. Harold Wolff, choir director and organist of the Lutheran 
Church of Our Lady in Bremen, influenced people of the Church of the Reformation in 
Rochester, New York, to supply cassocks and cottas for Director Wolff's boys' choir. There 
are only four other boys' choirs in Lutheran churches in Germany today which are outfitted 
in vestments. Reformation Church was especially interested in the project because it is one 
of the few American churches having a boys’ choir singing at all services. 
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Lutheran barred from Israel 

To Palestine the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration had sent an attorney. His assign- 
ment was to negotiate with the govern- 
ment of Israel for the return to Lutherans 
of valuable mission properties seized by 
the Jewish army in 1948. 

Mr. G. Bernhard Fedde of Portland, 
Oregon, who was assigned to represent 
the Lutheran World Federation, came 
home last month. He didn’t think there 
was any use making further efforts. Since 
last September the Israeli government had 
refused him permission to cross the bor- 
ders of their land. 


One trip was enough 

Last summer Mr. Fedde had been 
granted an entry visa to Israel. He con- 
ferred with Israeli officials on giving back 
to the Lutherans the mission properties 
worth about $25 million. Next time he 
tried to get entrance to Israel his appli- 
cation was refused. Since then he made 
two more applications, also refused with- 
out explanation. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, director of the work 
of the Lutheran World Federation in 
Palestine, has been refused entry into 
Israel. 

On Feb. 24 a representative of the 
Israeli government, Mr. Aubrey Eban, 
told the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council that his government did not in- 
tend to return the mission properties to 
Lutheran ownership. The Council in the 
plan for internationalization of Jerusalem 
which it approved in April made a spe- 
cific provision for return of the proper- 
ties. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, a secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, inter- 
viewed Israeli officials in Tel Aviv and 
Geneva in midwinter regarding the mis- 
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sion property problems. Both Israel and 
the Kingdom of Jordan have warned the 
Council they will not accept the plan for 
making Jerusalem an international city. 


Don't want Jerusalem internationalized 

Bright names in the American Prot- 
estant firmament were signed to an ap- 
peal sent May 24 to President Harry 
Truman. The list included names of 19 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 18 Methodist bishops, presidents 
of 42 theological seminaries (including 
Hamma_ Divinity School, Concordia 
Seminary, Wartburg Seminary), 20 col- 
lege presidents, and so forth. 

The appeal requested President Tru- 
man to use his influence to end the plan-~ 
ning to make Jerusalem an international 
city. It said that “the statute which has 
been drafted by the Trusteeship Council 
can never be carried out, not only because 
Jordan and Israel both oppose it, but pri- 
marily because the statute is based on 
neither a legal nor a practical reality.” 

Instead of placing Jerusalem under the 
United Nations, the proposal was to split 
up the city between Jews and Arabs. A 
United Nations curatorship should be 
established, said the proposal, “to protect 
36 Holy Places concentrated in an area 
of less than one and one-half square 
miles.” Most of these places are scenes 
of events in the last hours of the earthly 
life of Jesus. 


Some Canadians want a Taylor 

During the 1950 Holy Year the gov 
ernment of Canada should send an am 
bassador to the Vatican, said the Knight! 
of Columbus of Ontario, The Knight: 
decided to ask their 100,000 member: 
to urge action by their government. 

The Knights said they could expec 
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“most right-thinking non-Catholics” to 
support their request that Canada “as- 
sume its rightful place” at the Vatican. 
In the United States ‘“non-Catholics” 
were emphatic about not wanting their 
government to send another diplomatic 
representative to Rome. The Presby- 
terians USA, six Baptist groups, and 
others in convention during May, had 
sharply requested an end to any U.S. rep- 
resentation at the Vatican. 


PROTESTANTS HAVEN’T FORGOTTEN 
Myron C. Taylor greets Pope Pius 


Attack on church in Germany 

Berlin was surging with youth en- 
\jisted by Communists for a Whitsunday 
nass rally against the western democ- 
acies. Premier Wilhelm Pieck, premier 
of the East Zone government, made a 
ypeech to a great assembly of the “Young 
*joneers.” 

Premier Pieck warned the youth that 
he church seems to have “joined the anti- 
Nemocratic, imperialistic, and war-mon- 
vering forces that are to lead us into a 
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new war.” He said high church officials 
have started a campaign against “dialec- 
tical materialism which is the scientific 
basis of our educational system.” The 
church prefers to teach “faith”. instead of 
analytical study of facts. “As we all know, 
faith begins where knowledge ends.” 

Communist leaders sent a warning last 
month to party leaders throughout the 
East Zone against “certain church leaders 
who have undertaken one reactionary at: 
tack after another against the movement 
of the fighters for peace.” Resolutions to 
be presented at the Communist Party ex- 
ecutive meeting in July stated that “a 
broad protest movement” must be created 
within the churches against the leaders 
It called for support of “the many hun- 
dreds of pastors who courageously profess 
National Front aims.” 

Other instructions sent to Party mem- 
bers saidthat teachers in high schools and 
universities should be told that ‘ton the 
surface the impression of extensive toler- 
ance in religious matters must. prevail.” 


Lutherans progress in Italy 

Not all the visitors to Rome were go- 
ing to the churches marked out by the 
Pope for Holy Year pilgrimages. Some, 
such as Dr. Charles Puls of Madison, Wis- — 
consin, had gone to see the Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Puls (Wisconsin correspondent for 
THE LUTHERAN) was impressed by prog- 
ress of Lutheranism in Italy. Ten con- 
gregations organized a synod in Italy last 
year. It has 3,320 members. Dean Erich 
Dahlgrun, Lutheran leader in Italy, said 
the church is gradually making a tran- 
sition from use of the German to the 
Italian language. Some Roman Catholics 
are entering the Lutheran church. “Give 
us 10 more years,” exclaimed Pastor 
Dahlgrun. 

An Italian catechism is to be prepared 
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at a pastoral coriference this month. Ef 


forts ‘are being made to create a hymnal. 
Funeral sermons in the Lutheran churches 
are now preached in Italian. An official 
church paper was recently begun and has 
2,000 subscribers, 

The Lutheran congregation in Rome 
Was established in 1817. It has 500 mem- 
bers. Its baptismal font was designed by 
Thorwaldsen. The church in Venice has 
a Christ picture by Titian. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN ROME 


“. . . 10 more years” 
Flynn is wrong 

Attempts by John T. Flynn to “hang 
the tag of communism” on the Federal 
Council of Churches were condemned at 
the convention of the Northwest Synod, 
United Lutheran Church in America, in 
Minneapolis last month. 

Attacks by Mr. Flynn on the Council 
in his book, The Read Ahead, have “no 
basis in fact,’ Dr, F. Eppling Reinartz, 
ULCA sevtretary, told delegates to the 
convention. 
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500 attend 


“Flynn’s criticisms have been an- 
swered point by point by Dr. Samue 
Cavert, executive secretary of the Federal 
Council, to the full satisfaction of the 
Council’s executive committee,” Dr. 
Reinartz said. 

Although Mr. Flynn accuses the Fed- 
eral Council of promoting socialism, he 
“implies he means communism—not the 
social improvement and development of 
social structures in accordance with New 
Testament principles,” Dr. Reinartz de 
clared. 

“What he is trying to do is to hang ths 
tag of communism on the Federal Coun: 
cil. That is what we resent. Flynn’s at 
tack is an attack on the 25-member de 
nominations.” 

Dr. Reinartz said that the proposes 
National Council of Churches, to_ be 
created out of a merger of the Federa 
Council and seven other interdenomina 
tional agencies, will bring greater ef 
ficiency to interdenominational opera 
tions. 


Education about stewardship 

Some lessons in why Christians giw 
generous offerings for the work of th 
church will be taught this month bi 
United Lutheran leaders in four center 
throughout the U.S. The chairman an: 
two other members of the stewardshil 
committee of each ULC synod will by 
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SUNDAY VESPERS AT 1:30 

Radio broadcasts of services each Sun- 
day afternoon, June 4 to Sept. 24, will be 
at 1:30 Eastern Daylight Time. Sermons 
will be broadcast by an ABC network from 
St. John's Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
‘by the Rev. John W. Rilling, pastor of St. 
John's. 
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brought together in these meetings, plus 
all the other people who want to come. 

President Franklin Clark Fry and Mr. 
Henry Endress will address the meetings. 
At Denver, June 2-3, Dr. W. Carl Satre 
of Toledo was also on the program. At 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, June 9-10, 
r. T. A. Kantonen will speak. 
Southerners will meet at Lenoir Rhyne 
College, June 16-17, and will hear Dr. 
arl S. Erb of Philadelphia. A confer- 
ence for eastern synods will take place at 
Gettysburg Seminary, June 21-24. Dr, 
Clarence C. Stoughton is scheduled to 
iddress this meeting. 

A new motion picture teaching stew- 
frdship, which will be shown in almost 
svery ULC congregation this autumn, is 
Yow ready for production under the di- 
fection of Mr. Endress. Its title is “For 
3ood or Evil.” 


gainst Boy Scouts 

Missouri Synod Lutherans, who stren- 
ously oppose membership of their com- 
unicants in secret orders such as the 
lasons, have been severely criticized for 
ot going far enough. The Wisconsin 
Synod, which shares membership with 
he Missouri Synod in the Synodical Con- 
erence, objects to Missouri’s lax attitude 
Yegarding the Boy Scouts. 

Scouts take an oath: “On my honor, 
will do my best . . . to do my duty to 
God and my country ; vbhatcis a 
ligious affirmation with Christ left out. 
Ht is “justification by deeds and self-right- 
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eousness, rather than grace,” explain 
Wisconsin theologians. 

This month there was tumult in the 
little town of Princeton, Wisconsin. Pas- 
tor Walter Strohschein (Wisconsin 
Synod) had refused to let the chairman 
of the local Girl Scout committee re- 
ceive communion in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church. Copies of Scouting in the Light 
of Holy Scripture, a publication of the 
Wisconsin Synod, were being circulated 
in the town, 

Some children of the town were ex- 
plaining to other children, “We can’t play 
with you. You're Brownies,” reported 
Religious News Service. 

The Missouri Synod decided in 1944 
to let each congregation decide for itself 
on the scout question, The subject will be 
reviewed at a convention June 21-30. Dr. 
Theodore Graebner, former editor of the 
official Missouri periodical, The Lutheran 
Witness, published a sharp attack on the 
Wisconsin Synod in April, suggesting that 
it would be well if that denomination 
were to withdraw from the Synodical 
Conference. The Wisconsin Synod crit- 
icizes the Missouri Synod for allowing its 
pastors to serve as chaplains in the armed 
forces. 


Prayer and the law 

In a New Mexico community Roman 
Catholic nuns had been banned as public 
school teachers. Last month in Lindrith, 
New Mexico, members of the school 
board had appealed to the state supreme 
court on the question of whether it is 
legal to pray in school. 

“If it’s illegal for one bunch to preach 
in school,” said School Board Member 
A. D. Miller, “it’s illegal for the others.” 
The school principal and a teacher, Louis 
J. Cooper and Theron Anson, had been 
conducting group worship among the 
pupils. 


DP Pastors IN CANADA 


Ministering in a new land 


Pastors plan 

Seven Lutheran pastors from displaced 
persons camps in Europe are now en- 
gaged in parish ministry among Estonians 
and Latvians in Canada. Seated at table 
(with President J. H. Reble of the ULC 
Canada Synod at center) they met last 
month to plan their program. Standing 
are the Rev. A. W. Lotz, chairman of the 
synod’s home mission committee, and 
A. J. Jacobi, the committee secretary. 

More than 20 DP clergymen have now 
been brought to Canada and the U.S. by 
the ULC Board of American Missions. 
Each receives a period of training in 
American parish ministry, and is then 
assigned to a field either among other 
DPs or in an American congregation. 


Shipment to Yugoslavia 

Eleven tons of used clothing and shoes 
were sent to Yugoslavia by the Lutheran 
World Relief during the spring it was re- 
ported by Bernard A. Confer. It was the 
first large shipment to that country since 
1946 and was forwarded after Yugoslav 
officials assured LWR representatives that 
the goods would be admitted duty free. 

Previously more than 600 individual 


gift packages have been sent to pastors, 
other church workers, pastors’ widows 
and their families through a project super- 
vised by the Rev. Louis Sanjek, a native 
of Yugoslavia. Under the new agreement 
it is expected that further large shipment: 
can be made to Yugoslavia, where distri | 
bution will be in charge of Lutherar 
pastors. 


ALC approves plane for New Guinea 

A mission air service will soon be in 
augurated in New Guinea by the Boar« 
of Foreign Missions of the Americai 
Lutheran Church. 

The board has authorized the purchas: 
of a single-engined plane, which will b 
made available to Protestant and Roma’! 
Catholic missions in the territory in trang 
porting supplies, equipment and personne} 
to inland stations. 

Initial cost of the project is estimate 
at $21,375. It is hoped to begin opera 
tions before the end of 1950. Because « 
the rugged country, New Guinea has fe») 
roads and few localities where trucks ¢ 
cars are usable. All travel is by water, ai 
or on foot, Transport of supplies any 
equipment by foot is slow and expensive 
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Unfair to Arab League 

SyRIA’S TEMPER is aroused by the at- 
titude of the western democracies, partic- 
ularly the U.S., toward Israel. She con- 
siders it unfair to herself and to the mem- 
bers of the Arab League. 

For this reason Syria threatens to go 
into the Communist camp. Under pres- 
ent circumstances this hostile attitude 
causes some uneasiness in diplomatic cir- 
cles, especially among American author- 
ities. Confined to Syria the threat could 
easily be discounted, for her political 
leadership has been so erratic during the 
years of her postwar independence that 
it carries little weight. 

However, it is reported that the Syrian 
threat has aroused some sympathy and 
enthusiasm in other Arab states, which 
have related reasons for dissatisfaction— 
the somewhat amicable understanding be- 
tween the Arab state of Jordan and Israel, 
the winked-at seizure by Jordan of some 
Arab territory in Palestine, the unsettling 
measure of approach by Egypt’s king to- 
ward Israel. 


Bach and the people's democracy 

THe East GERMAN REPUBLIC is mak- 
ing the most of the 200th anniversary of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s death. On the 
ground that Leipzig, the scene of his last 
25 years of musical production and fame, 
and of his death, lies in this Moscow- 
dominated republic, every effort is being 
made to claim him as “the people’s own 
musician.” 

According to the authorities, Bach is 
not to be considered as a “cosmopolitan” 
but a “national” composer. Naturally 
they are appropriating everything within 
their territory to glorify their ideology, 
and Bach furnishes a rare opportunity to 
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them. They even say that “in a religious 
sense he was not orthodox, but pietistic, 
and that was the progressive ideology of 
those times!” Bach festivals, celebrations, 
and concerts are promoted to glorify 
“German national culture.” As a mark 
of faithful Party membership the com- 
rades are commanded to support all pub- 
lic presentations of “comrade Bach” with 
their presence and money. They are to 
remember, “In the Bach year we defend 
our national culture against the efforts 
of American imperialism to let our cul- 
ture decay and split.” 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 


Leader saves Finnish liberties 

PEOPLE OFTEN ASK: How has Finland 
been able to keep her freedom and 
democracy, in spite of unconditional sur- 
render to Russia? Why has Russia been 
so lenient in this case? 

As far as the Finns themselves have 
contributed to their own national salva- 
tion since the war, there can be no ques- 
tion that the greatest credit belongs to 
President J. K. Paasikivi. 

The president was recently re-elected to 
steer for six more years the course of this 
tiny ship of state in the dangerous north- 
ern waters where West meets East. It 
was the first time in the 32-year history 
of independent Finland that a president 
in office was re-elected. And this his- 
torical choice was made although he will 
be 80 this year. 

Why did conservatives and Socialists 
join to secure the president’s re-election? 
The answer is in the record: The son of 
a small businessman, Juho Kusti Paasi- 
kivi entered Helsinki University about 60 
years ago and remained as a teacher in 
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the faculty of law. He earned a high 
reputation for his writings on the legal 
aspects of financial policy, and in 1903 
became the equivalent of Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury. He held this office until 
World War I and then became for 20 
years Governor of the National Bank of 
Finland. 

But from the beginning of political life, 
Paasikivi was active on behalf of two im- 
portant reforms. The first, institution of 
the present parliamentary system, was 
established over four decades ago. The 
second, land reform for the benefit of the 
poorest peasantry, was instituted some 30 
years ago. 

These reforms greatly improved the 
situation of the poorest classes and con- 
tributed to Finland’s stability. Although 
Finnish labor knows quite well the pres- 
ident’s clear, lifelong stand favoring free 
enterprise, memories of such reforms as- 
sure the support of the patriotic Social 
Democratic party today. 

When young Paasikivi entered politics, 
the foremost political problem was bas- 
ically the same as today: How can Fin- 


land retain her national identity and 
western culture and at the same time 


keep peace with Russia? 

Dr. Paasikivi has had more than an 
ordinary lifetime to ponder the answer. 
He found one long ago for himself and 
his people. Though it has sometimes lim- 
ited his popularity, he has stuck to it with 
stubbornness and remarkable consistency. 

His answer can be reduced to this 
formula: Let us be Finns and let us be 
realists. 

Paasikivi’s acquaintance with the 
Kremlin leaders goes back to 1918 and 
the establishment of the Finnish. state. 
Lenin recognized Finland but supported 
the Red Revolution there against the ma- 
jority of the people. Paasikivi served for 
some time as prime minister, and was 
10 
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ieee of the delegation which in 1920 
negotiated a treaty with Russia, His 
talent for negotiating with the Soviets was 
proved, 

During the period between the wars, 
an enthusiastic national spirit developed, 
particularly among Finnish youth. But 
realists like Paasikivi, recalling the coun- 
try’s position, sounded a word of caution 
against hostility towards Russia. 

Then Paasikivi was appointed to one of 
Finland’s key diplomatic posts-—Stock- 
holm. In October 1939 he was sum- 
moned to conduct the unsuccessful nego- 
tiations about Soviet demands, which 
ended in Russian invasion in November, 

In the struggles which followed, Paasi- 
kivi’s chief contribution was once again 
the negotiator’s. Although the treaties 
Finland had to sign with her neighbor 
have been hard, her independence and 
sovereignty remained, 

During these last five years, Paasikivi 
has time and again emphasized the need 
of a constructive policy toward Russia, 
Finland must honestly fulfill her obliga- 
tions— including above all the enormous 


war reparations to Russia—and_ thus 
prove her peaceful intentions. However, 


he has left no doubt that he works for a 
neighborly policy on condition that Rus- 
sia respect the rights of the free Finnish 
people. At the same time, he guards 
those rights against the illegal and un- 
democratic work of the Finnish Com- 
munists, 

Finally, President Paasikivi desires 
maintenance of the old, strong ties with 
the West. I have had opportunities in 
personal contacts to see how sincere and 
deep is the gratitude of the President for 
the aid from the United States. This will 
never be forgotten in Finland, There is 
an ever-growing sense of friendship and 
understanding between the American and 
Finnish peoples. —TOIVO HARJUNPAA 
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' IMMIGRATION INTO the United States 
is regulated by a complex system of laws 
which have been enacted during the past 
three decades. A wave of anti-immigra- 
tion sentiment after the first World War 
led to the construction of the present 
quota system, based on the number of 
people of various nationalities who lived 
in the U.S. at that time. Subsequent ad- 
ditions and changes have built up a maze 
of complicated and confusing regulations. 

Two years ago, the Senate instructed 
its Judiciary Committee to study the 
basic immigration law with the purpose 
of codifying and revising it. The Immi- 
gration Subcommittee has compiled the 
results of its study in an omnibus immi- 
gration bill (S.3455) introduced by Sen- 
ator McCarran on April 20. 


Provisions 

CopIFICATION of the immigration law, 
in order to clarify its intent and to speed 
up its administration, was long overdue. 
But the proposed changes are in the di- 
rection of increased restrictions. The new 
law would facilitate the exclusion of aliens 
more than their admission. 

Among its provisions are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Admission by national quotas will 
be almost entirely on the basis of specific 
preferences. Parents of citizens will be 
allotted 50 per cent of each quota. 
Spouses or children of U.S. residents will 
have 20 per cent more. The other 30 per 
ent will be assigned to specialists whose 
utry would be in the national interest. 
Only in case these preferences are not 
used will there be any chance for the 


The Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is secretary of the 
Washington office of the National Lutheran 
ouncil. 
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REVISION OF IMMIGRATION LAW 


entry of those who have no relatives in 
the U.S. and who are not specialists. 

2. The basis on which an applicant 
for immigration may be excluded is 
broadened in a number of ways. The war- 
time rule barring persons whose entry 
would be “prejudicial to the interests of 
the U.S.” is extended into peacetime. 
The determination as to what would be 
prejudicial is left to the consuls and im- 
migration officers, thus opening the door 
to personal bias. Aliens in this category 
may be excluded without a hearing. 

3. Under the present law, ministers 
and teachers may be admitted on a non- 


‘quota basis to carry on their profession 


in this country, provided they have a 
call to a bona fide position. The new 
law removes this provision. 

4. Deportation rules are recast to give 
the Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice wider discretionary powers. The 
Commissioner of Immigration may de- 
port an alien who has previously been 
lawfully admitted, if he decides that the 
person at the time of his entry was likely 
to become a public charge. An alien may 
be deported to any country which will 
accept him, including one where he may 
be subject to persecution. 

Part of our country’s greatness has 
been due to the diversity of the national 
cultures which contributed to its growth. 
It has been traditionally a haven from 
oppression. It had been hoped that in 
redrafting our immigration law, some of 
the barriers that have been erected over 
the years would be lowered. Instead, it 
is proposed that we build them higher. 

Hearings. on the new bill will be held 
sometime during this session. Final ac- 
tion will probably be postponed until the 
82nd Congress. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


e e 

Canadian Affairs 

JUST ABOUT EVERYBODY within striking 
distance was blamed for “the deplorable 
plight of Canada’s poor” in a statement 
issued recently by Dr. J. R. Mutchmor. 
secretary of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church. 

Particular attention was directed to the 
situation in which many white-collar 
workers find themselves. ““These new poor 
are aided by the family allowance,” the 
statement admitted, “but with the food 
dollar at 48 cents that aid is only a frac- 
tion of the amount required to’ make both 
ends meet. 

“To the new poor, driven into the low 


income bracket by the greed of industry,» 


labor, and farm groups, are to be added 
the pensioners, the unemployed, the too- 
old-to-work-at-45’s, the handicapped, and 
the reliefees.” 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS who talk 
about the high level of prosperity in the 
country came in for their share of crit- 
icism. “The well-intentioned, glamorous 
words of our Prime Minister and the ex- 
aggerated forecasts of Trade Minister 
Howe will just add to our national com- 
placency. 

Nor are the churches blameless. They 
“are so busy with ecclesiastical matters, 
so heartened by mounting revenues, and 
so at ease in Zion that even they may not 
hear. But the churches must awake and 
listen and plead the cause of the poor.’ 

Dr. Mutchmor had a concrete sugges- 
tion to make to relieve the plight of the 
poor. All Canadians receiving an overall 
income of more than $2,000 a year 
should take less and produce more. 


“To CUT FARM production to keep 
prices up is a sin against God,” he de- 
clared. “To report huge net profits, as 
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THE NEW POOR 


auto and other companies are doing, is a 
sure road to communism. To demand 
bigger. wages and high pensions, as the 
powerful and rich unions and railway 
brotherhoods are doing, just makes it 
harder for the poor, and especially the 
unorganized poor, to even exist.” 

Labor leaders were not slow to answer 
Dr. Mutchmor’s proposal. They said it 
was virtually impossible to live on an_ 
income of less than $2,500. The solution - 
was not in lowering incomes but in rais- 
ing low salaries paid to white-collar and 
other workers. 

The “new poor” have only themselves: 
to blame according to these leaders. Due 
to a certain class-complex, the white- 
collar man has failed to organize. He 
may also be inhibited by a certain amount. 
of fear because he is closer to the boss 
than is the laborer. Among the few who. 
have organized, salaries have doubled in 
the past four years, they claimed. 


ONE UNION OFFICIAL wrote: “Our 
members will not subscribe to any theory 
that places responsibility on them for the 
army of unemployed or the narrow sub- 
sistence level of salaries paid to white- 
collar workers, but instead will fight for 
a progressively increasing wage pattern 
that will insure an improved health and 
decency standard of living.” 

Another official, while not agreeing 
with the “produce more, take less” plan. 
did appreciate the fact that the church 
was taking an interest in economic prob- 
lems. “The church,” he said, “can do @& 
lot toward helping people today. There: 
is a need for the church and labor unions: 
to get together. We would like the church» 
to know what we and industry are doings 
to work things out.” —NORMAN BERNER 
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Florida Synod Adds Two Congregations 


By W. E. PUGH 


Opportunities for growth of the church in Florida are excellent, 


it was reported. 


A RECENTLY DEDICATED CHURCH, 
erected by a mission congregation without 
a Board of American Missions loan, was 
the meeting place of the Florida Synod 
May 8-10. President A. J. Holl expressed 
the conviction in his annual report to the 
synod that “the rapid growth of our host 
church should convince even the most 
skeptical of the necessity and importance 
of a vigorous missionary policy in the 
rapidly growing state of Florida.” 

The convention took steps calculated 
to implement that conviction by approv- 
ing a resolution authorizing the Executive 
Committee to study a plan for a full-time 
presidency of the synod, and make report 
at the 1951 convention. 

In his sermon at the service of Holy 
Communion, Dr. Holl deplored the lack 
of life in the church, taking the text, “I 
know your works. You have the name of 
being alive, and you are dead. Awake, 
and strengthen what remains and is on the 
point of death.” “Big business” methods 
and expenditure of large sums in opera- 
tion of boards and committees of the 
church are not evidences of spiritual life, 
he said. Three things to be strengthened 
are evangelical preaching, prayer, love. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, Miami 
Beach, and the Church of Our Saviour, 
Gainesville, were received into member- 
ship of synod, making a total of 18 par- 
ishes with a baptized membership of 
5,428;°-confirmed, 3,948; communing, 
2,974. Sunday school enrollment is 2,051. 
Per capita confirmed membership con- 
tributions, current and benevolence, were 
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Royall A. Yount is elected president 


$61. The synodical, ULCA, and institu- 
tions allotment budget for 1951 totaling 
$22,305 was adopted. 

Publications of the Church Committee 
reported 805 subscriptions for THE Lu- 
THERAN as a result of the “Synodical 
Plan” for placing the publication in every 
home in the congregations. The plan will 
be operated again this year in September, 
October, November. 

The Rey. W. F. Hiers of the Synod of 
South Carolina, supply pastor of the Lake 
City parish; Dr. M. Edwin Thomas of the 
Ohio Synod, former missionary in India, 
now resident of St. Petersburg, Fla.; the 
Rev. William S. Avery of the Michigan 
Synod, recently appointed board mission- 
ary, Miami Shores; President James C. 
Kinard, Newberry College; Dr. N. E. 
Miller, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, for- 
mer supply pastor of Trinity Church, 
Bradenton; and the Rev. George F. Har- 
kins, assistant to President Franklin C. 
Fry of the United Lutheran Church, were 
recognized by the president and made ad- 
visory members of the convention. The 
Rev. Carsten H. Ludder served as chapg 
lain of the convention. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE of _ the 
ULCA, the Rev. George Harkins, de- 
clared that “the heart of the church is not 
at 231 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
but in the parishes where pastor and peo- 
ple really do its work.” Miss Frances 
Dysinger, promotion secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, addressed 
the congregation on “We Follow Thee 
Around the World.” 


PRESIDENTS 
Women's Society president Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz greets newly elected president of 
the Florida Synod, Rev. Royall A. Yount 


Michigan Will Exceed 
337 Per Cent for CHEY 
By WALTER M. BRANDT 


Dr. Ralph J. White is elected president. 
Four new mission congregations are in 
the planning stage 


FROM NEARLY EVERY congregation of 
the Michigan Synod there will be further 
contributions to the Christian Higher 
Education Year fund, in addition to 
amounts already promised. This was re- 
ported by Dr. Calvin F. Stickles, Mich- 
igan’s CHEY director, at the synod con- 
vention May 15-17. Michigan had al- 
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Florida Synod officers elected are: 
President, the Rev. Royall A. Yount; 
vice president, the Rev. Henry V. Kahlen- 
berg; recording secretary, the Rev. Fran- 
cis I. Fesperman; treasurer, C. M. Bru- 
baker; statistician, Hugh Alderman. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Bradenton, 
the Rev. W. J. Moretz pastor, served as 
host to the convention. 


ready oversubscribed by $118,090 _ its 
quota of $48,065. 

By way of contrast, it was reported at 
the convention held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Grand Rapids, that the synod fell 
short $351 in meeting its 1949 Lutheran 
World Action quota of $17,621. 

The Home Missions committee re- 
ported a year of achievement. For the 
first time in their history three missions 
(Christ, Monroe . . . Holy Communion, 
Detroit . . . and Hope, Dearborn) were 
able to worship and work in beautiful 
churches of their own. 

A new mission was to be organized in 
Oak Park, Detroit, by Dr. J. Earl Spaid, 
mission developer, May 21. Advent, 
Detroit, William Schaffer pastor, has pur- 
chased a church site. Approved for im- 
mediate entry are mission fields in Mel- 
vindale and Allen Park, Detroit, and the 
northwest section of Grand Rapids. 


Dr. RALPH J. WHITE was elected pres- 
ident of synod. Elected vice president is 
the Rev. Alfred G. Belles of Holy Com- 
munion, Detroit. Re-elected secretary is 
the Rey. Clarence M, Alexander of Trin- 
ity, Hillsdale. Synod’s faithful  statis- 
tician, the Rev. Louis F. Gunderman of 
Holy Trinity, Flint, was presented with a 
gift and re-elected to office. Mr. Kenneth 
W. Johnson of Trinity, Kalamazoo, 
synod’s treasurer since 1946, was also re- | 
elected. 

Three of the synod’s sons, recently 
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MICHIGAN SYNOD PRESIDENT 
Dr. Ralph J. White 


graduated by Hamma Divinity School, 
were ordained. Andrew B. Ellis of Refor- 
mation Church, Detroit, will go to Japan. 
Carl Frederick Kaltreider of Hope 
Church, Detroit, will become pastor of 
Hope Church, Dearborn. Robert John 
Lignell of Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, 
will become assistant pastor of his home 
church. Ordinand Kaltreider’s pastor, the 
Rev. Frank P. Madsen, delivered the ser- 
mon on*“Mission to Mankind.” 


OrFiciaL ULCA representative was Dr. 
J. J. Scherer of Richmond, Va. His ef- 
fective presentation of the causes of the 
church and the work of its boards and 
agencies was thoroughly appreciated. 

Statistically, the net increase in mem- 
bership for the synod was 680 baptized 
members (4.24 per cent), 279 confirmed 
(257 per cent), and 265 communing 
: (3.49 per cent), about the average for the 
-ULCA. Percentage of confirmed mem- 
“bers who communed was 70, the best 
synod ever had. 
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Two new members were received into 
synod: Pastor Edgar A. Dorner, Trinity 
Church, Battle Creek, and Dr. Joseph A. 
Sittler, Jr., Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of Chi- 
cago Seminary, spoke for his institution, 
and Dr. Elmer E. Flack represented Wit- 
tenberg College* and Hamma _ Divinity 
School. Pastor John M. Warnes spoke 
for Oesterlen Children’s Home. Pastor 
Paul Lottich, assistant central region di- 
rector, reported church-wide progress in 
the CHEY appeal. THE LUTHERAN was 
represented by Mr. C. A. Bongarzone. 


SYNOD’S SUMMER CAMP at Gun Lake 
had a fairly successful first season last 
year. It will be operated again this year 
under the direction of Pastors Alfred G. 
Belles, Everett P. Bunck, and William D. 
Schaffer and a_ well-qualified staff of 
teachers and workers. It will be open 
July 9-29 for boys and girls 9-15 and 
youth and adults over 15. 

Elected lay members to the executive 
committee of synod are Mr. Clem H. 
Block, Western Conference, and Mr. 
R. J. Kalbfleisch, Eastern Conference. 
The latter conference elected Pastor J. H. 
Laughner of Resurrection Church, De- 
troit, as its president. 

In the six services and devotional pe- 
riods, the convention theme, “God's Dis- 
play of Grace and Our Gratitude Shown,” 
was effectively developed by the follow- 
ing preachers: President Vernon E. Kot- 


ter—‘“In the Forgiveness of Our Sins”; 


Pastor William D. Schaffer-—‘“‘In Our 
Love to Our Neighbor”; Dr. Henry O. 
Yoder—“In Our Cultivation of Our 


Own”; Pastor Martin J. Zulauf—‘In Our 
Memory of Departed Saints”; Pastor Otto 
F. Reble—‘In Our Passion for Men’s 
Souls”; and Pastor Alfred G. Belles —‘“In 
Our Continuing Service to Christ and His 
Church.” 
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Northwest Synod Exuberant About Its Progress 


By PAUL L. WETZLER 


Expansion of Northwestern Seminary is planned. 


Success seems 


assured in CHEY and World Action appeals. Evangelism comes next 


FOLKS MAY AT TIMES be justified in 
complaining about the dryness of a con- 
vention but there was nothing uninter- 
esting about the convention of the Synod 
of the Northwest at St. John’s Church, 
Minneapolis, May 16-18. Lots of prac- 
tical decisions were made: SyNoD VOTES 
TO PURCHASE $25,000 home for its pres- 
ident . . . Dr. J. H. Dressler named 
PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY 

. ENROLLMENT OF 80 expected at 
seminary . ... SYNOD 0.K.’s purchase of 
mansion adjoining Administration Build- 
ing at seminary . . . CHEY and LWA 
going over top . . . SYNOD-WIDE program 
of evangelism planned. 

Every one of the 300 delegates was in 
great fettle. As report after report was 
presented, each showing progress, men 
knew that the Lord had blessed the work 
of the synod in a wonderful way. Three 
new congregations were added: Beth- 
lehem, Billings, Montana; Martin Luther, 
Milwaukee; Montfort, Wisconsin. Sun- 
day school enrollment increased 6.5 per 
cent, baptized membership 3.4 per cent, 
communing membership 2.8 per cent. 
Benevolences to ULCA were paid 157.54 
per cent; Lutheran World Action 102.9 
per cent of synodical quota. 

Attendances were excellent through the 
convention. At the seminary alumni ban- 
quet Dr. P. H. Roth, president emeritus 
of Northwestern Seminary, was honored 
by friends and graduates. President of 
the alumni association, the Rev. Judd 
Lundquist, presented the seminary with a 
painting of Dr. Roth. Dr. Morris Wee 
addressed the gathering on his hopes for 
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Carthage College. The Northwest Synod 
has become a strong supporter of this 
college. ‘ 


Delegates to Des Moines 


The following were elected to represent 
their synods at the 1950 ULC convention 


Laymen | 


Clergymen 


FLORIDA 
Hugh Alderman 
C. M. Brubaker 


Royall A. Yount 
F. |. Fesperman 


MICHIGAN 
Ralph J. White K. W. Johnson 
Alfred G. Belles Clem H. Block 
Vernon E. Kotter Harry R. Vannatter 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Paul E. Bishop D. Archie 
J. H. Dressler N. Arneson 
G. F. Genszler H. Bhornson 
R. H, Gerberding L. V. Downing 
P. L. Graf R. A. Drechsler 
Geo. B. McCreary H. Gauer 
H. T. Rasmussen Ww. O. Helwig 
J. W. Rilling J. K. Jensen 
Paul H. Roth J. W. Jouno 
A. G. Streich R. Kimpel 
C. H. Zeidler F. C. Mueller 
A. A, Zinck H. Swanson 


WEST VIRGINIA 
G. W. Schillinger Oscar H. Lindow 
K. W. Munster Franklin R. Browne 


MIDWEST 
The name of Pastor Werner Welchert is 
to be added to list published in "Tho 


Lutheran" last week 
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CHAPLAIN OF THE CONVENTION was Dr. 
Charles L. Grant. One felt by the way 
he walked to the pulpit that he had some- 
thing very important to say. This conven- 
tion was the first appearance of Dr. Paul 
Bishop as full-time president of the synod. 
He was strict when it was needful but 
gave a lot of latitude on controversial 
subjects. When the question of the con- 
tinuation of the. office of Youth Secre- 
tary was debated he allowed the men to 
talk it out before calling for the vote. 
The motion for continuation was lost. 
Men are searching for a solution in the 
matter of synodical secretaries, and con- 
ferences will discuss the matter further 
at their fall sessions. 

In 1950 it was CHEY—in 1951 it’s 
Evangelism! Synod plans to celebrate its 
60th anniversary .with an intensified pro- 
gram of evangelism! Committees in 
charge are planning for a large ingather- 
ing of souls early in the new year. 


Dr. F. Epptinc REeINARTZ was the 
ULCA representative and, as one said, 


By HAROLD L. HANN 


BRIGHTEST PROSPECTS for mission work 
in a quarter of a century were held before 
the Synod of West Virginia at its conven- 
| tion at Jackson’s Mill, May 14-17. 
Synod’s mission committee had set up 
| previously a schedule for the aid of 
struggling congregations in the mountain 
| state. Within the year it had helped a 
) rural congregation, pastorless for 80 of 
| its 98 years, to get on its feet. A pastor 
|} was called, his support insured, parson- 
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“did what he could with the Synod of the 
Northwest.” Sparks flew when men felt 
that there was increasing centralization 
of authority and power in the ULCA. 
“Them’s fighting words” in the Northwest 
Synod. One speaker, his face red-serious, 
his arm outstretched, with finger ex- 
tehded, cried, “We in the Northwest be- 
lieve in States’ rights, Watch it, boys, 
watch it,’ Dr. Reinartz gave the ad- 
dress at the banquet of the synodical 
Brotherhood. 

Eight men were ordained to the min- 
istry. Sermon was preached by Dr. Rich- 
ard Gerberding whose son was in the 
class. Ordinands were: William C. Ar- 
baugh, Forrest J. Clark, Jr., George P. 
Crist, Jr., David R. Gerberding, Frank 
J. Mayer, Arnold P. Moede, Clarence G, 
Schnorr, and Miguel de Sevilla. 

Conference presidents elected are: 
Western Conference, the Rev. Karl 
Brockhaus, Grand Forks, N. D.; Central 
Conference, the Rey. Theodore Rees, No. 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, the Rev. Amos Streich, Milwaukee. 


| West Virginia Bolsters Struggling Missions 


Synod's mission committee, swinging into action, reports brightest 


prospects in a quarter century; Schillinger re-elected president 


age built, and a good road to the church 
under survey. 

Now the committee swung into action 
on three more frontiers, granting help to 
congregations whose locations ranged 
from one of the highest points in the 
state at Davis, over the mountains east- 
ward into Maryland at Westernport, and 
westward into the upland trading center 
of Elkins. The future policy and pri- 
mary objective of the committee will be 
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AT WEST VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
Synod Treasurer H. L. Shelhamer, President George W. Schillinger, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, Secretary Kenneth W. Munster 


to enter new fields as rapidly as possible. 

Back of the encouraging report on 
home missions lay the untiring efforts of 
Pastor-President George W. Schillinger 
and his immediate predecessor, the Rev. 
W. Roy Hashinger, both of whom had 
labored to provide shepherds for every 
congregation. Synod was glad to hear 
that every parish except one has a pastor 
or one in actual prospect by June 1. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CLARK FRY rep- 
resented the United Lutheran Church. In 
his “report to the stockholders,” punc- 
tuated with sober facts and_ sparkling 
humor, he told of the need of lay evan- 
gelists with “untied tongues” and “freed 
inhibitions,” the necessity of effective 
Christian witness at the place of com- 
munity and world. crisis, the compulsion 
to restudy the place of woman in the 
work of the church, the primary accent of 
enlisting men for the ministry, his own 
deep interest in the application of Chris- 
tianity at the point of vocation. 

“Do you know what the score is in 
respect to Lutheran World Action?” he 
asked. “Multiply by two,” he himself an- 
swered, “the Lutherans in America to get 
the total number of refugees, expellees, 
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and DPs abroad. Visualize the 1,250,000 
baptized Christians in the orphaned mis- 
sion fields we have helped to maintain.” 

The synodical Missionary Society, 
meeting concurrently with synod, joined 
with the latter to hear Dr. Fry preach on 
“God Sees,” to witness the ordination of 
Robert E. Cassell, and to present to the 
group Miss Christie Zimmerman of India: 

As delegates began to weary from 
long-sitting and much-hearing, four Lu 
theran students, LSAers at West Virginia 
University (one of whom is going as a 
missionary engineer to India in the fall), 
sparked the convention with fresh ac- 
counts of God’s invasion of the college 
campus. 


SYNOD WAS CONGRATULATED by the 
president of the church on having ex- 
ceeded its 1949 apportioned benevolence | 
quota, and its 1949 Lutheran World Ac- 
tion goal, and of having exceeded by 
$1,227 to date its CHEY quota of) 
$26,000. 

Re-elected were: President George W. 
Schillinger, Charleston, and Treasurer 
H. L. Shelhamer, Morgantown. The Rev. 
Kenneth W. Munster, Huntington, was: 
chosen secretary. 
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Virgin Islanders Get Enthusiastic 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


Church leaders from American mainland brought them ideas about 


evangelism and stewardship. 


DOowN IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA, on the 


island of St. Croix, a little group of dele- _ 


gates and guests, about 25 in all, assem- 
bled in April at Christiansted Church to 
hold the sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Confer- 
ence of the Virgin Islands. 

Some traveled by boat and plane from 
the islands of St. Johns and St. Thomas. 
Others came in by car and bus through 
the sugar cane plantations of St. Croix 
itself. Their guests were Pastor William 
Arbaugh, secretary for Latin America 
of the Board of American Missions; Pas- 
tor Eduardo Roig, president of the Puerto 
Rico ULC conference; Pastor Royal 
Lesher, the ULC’s director of evangel- 
ism; and Henry Endress, ULC secretary 
of stewardship and executive director of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 

The convention began with a com- 
munion service in the historic Christian- 
sted church with Pastor Leo LaFontaine 
of Christiansted and Pastor Merle Franke 
of Frederiksted officiating. 


A LIST OF DELEGATES and guests not 


j only indicated the present effectiveness 
| of the ULC now but stressed the long- 


term influence our church can have in 
the life of the Virgin Islands. 

There were two men from the govern- 
ment of St. Croix, the superintendent of 
schools and the superintendent of nurses 
of the island. Also the head of the labor 
union. And several teachers, business and 
men and office workers. 
There were the county supervisor of the 
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Caribbean Synod may be formed 


farmers’ home administration and the 
head of the cable office of St. Croix. And 
taking an active part, too, was the sec- 
retary to the district attorney of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

If anyone asked how our Lutheran 
church could make the impact of the 
gospel feit out in the community, these 
people provided the answer. Through 
them, the church reached out into the 
life of the islands to spread the good 
news of Christ. 

The main emphases of the convention 
were evangelism and stewardship. The 
secretaries of these programs were asked 
to address the convention, five times each. 
Not only did the delegates and guests 
join in discussion actively, but many 
stayed over at St. Croix to join the two 
congregations there in two special train- 
ing sessions and two visitation evangelism 
projects. 


THERE ARE SPECIAL PROBLEMS in evan- 
gelism in the Virgin Islands. First, every 
individual on these islands is a baptized 
member of some church. Even if parents 
never go to church, it is always the prac- 
tice to nave children baptized. This be- 
came the custom when the Virgin Islands 
belonged to Denmark and religion on the 
islands was under the influence of the 
state church (Lutheran) of Denmark. 
The evangelism goal here, therefore, is 
not that of finding people outside the 
church lists—-because there are none— 
but by seeking conversions within the 
church! 
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ULC Director of Evangelism, the Rev. Royal Lesher, with Virgin Islanders: Amos Benjamin, clerk of 
the St. Thomas Church . . . Earl Francis, secretary to the VY. I. district attorney . . . Pastor Jens 
Larsen, author of the new book, "The Virgin Islands Story" 


And then there is the problem of un- 
married parents. 

This situation dates back to the days 
of slavery when sugar plantation owners 
prohibited marriage among the slaves so 
that marriage and family ties did not 
complicate the sale of slaves. 

The slaves had to live under such cir- 
cumstances for nearly 200 years and had 
to make the best of it. Now, in these 
days of emancipation and freedom, some 
have yet to learn why they should be 
legally married and, in addition, receive 
the blessings of God through the church. 

The churches of the island are making 
headway in this problem. Nevertheless, 
about 50 per cent of the children on these 
islands are still born outside legal mar- 
riage. About half the children brought 
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for baptism are illegitimate. 

Said one of the participants in the dis- 
cussion on evangelism: 

“Many of our neighbors are slow to 
see why it is necessary te be married. We 
Christians can be very effective in bring- 
ing them into the church to be married, 
by showing that it is good and makes a 
difference when a couple receive the 
blessings.” : 


THE FIRST ITEM on the agenda of the 
business session at the convention was the | 
matter of a Caribbean Synod, a proposed 
synod made up of the Virgin Islands and | 
the Puerto Rico conferences. The Virgim)| 
Islands has three parishes consisting of | 
five congregations, and Puerto Rico 1)! 
parishes with 15 congregations. 
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Pastor Roig, Puerto Rico conference 
president, and Pastor LaFontaine, Vir- 
gin Islands conference president, pre- 
sented studies of the advantages and dis- 
advantages. They came out heartily for 
formation of a synod and were backed 
by a unanimous vote of the convention 
which appointed a committee to take 
preliminary steps. 

The Virgin Islands delegates meant 
business when they set up the goal of be- 
coming a full-fledged synod. With only 
2,450 baptized members and 1,356 con- 
firmed members, they challenged them- 
selves with a stewardship goal by increas- 
ing the conference budget from $1,800 
in 1950 to $2,500 in 1951. It was a 50- 
50 budget, with half of their budget of 
$2,500 going to ULC benevolence! 


To PEOPLE IN continental United States 
these figures may seem small, but it must 
be remembered that many members are 
sugar cane plantation workers who get 
about 30 to 40 cents an hour. Many 
others are domestics earning 20 cents an 
hour. Among our members, too, are men 
and women of means. 

‘Even though there is real poverty 
|} among many of the people, our members 
see a real need for stronger emphasis on 
Christian stewardship. 

“We must learn to put Christ first in 
‘everything we do and have,” said one 
delegate, “and then we will learn how 
to give more for the work of our Lord.” 

Some members of these Virgin Island 
congregations have been tithing for two 
or three years and others at the conven- 
tion showed interest in joining this fel- 
lowship. Stimulating to their thinking 
was the turn-over chart to be published 


this fall by the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ent for use by all workers in the Every 
Member Visit. 

Three of the Virgin Islanders joined 
with Mr. Endress in demonstrating the 
use of the turn-over chart and were so 
realistic in their discussion that all be- 
lieved Every Member Visits for steward- 
ship could be conducted in all congrega- 
tions effectively this fall. 


It WAS DECIDED that organized pro- 
grams for evangelism would be conducted 
each spring and every member visits for 
stewardship in the fall. Darnley Petersen 
of Frederiksted, the Virgin Islands’ first 
member of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, Was appointed chairman of the con- 
ference’s committee on evangelism and 
stewardship. The committee will be rep- 
resentative of every congregation in the 
conference and will develop a program of 
evangelism-stewardship workshops and 
retreats and a schedule of year-round pro- 
motion and education for both programs. 

Special tribute was paid to Pastor Jens 
Larsen, retiring pastor of the St. Thomas 
Church, whose book, Virgin Islands 
Story, has just been published by the 
Muhlenberg Press and is experiencing 
excellent reviews and wide sale in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Newly elected officers of the confer- 
ence are: President, the Rev. Merle 
Franke of the Frederiksted, St. Croix, 
church; vice president, Pastor LaFon- 
taine, pastor at Christiansted and former 
president of the conference; secretary, 
Darnley Petersen of Frederiksted; treas- 
urer, Einar Billings of Christiansted; and 
statistician, Pastor Clarence G. Schnorr, 
new pastor at Frederiksted. 


In Jesus we have the eternal God in time, the invisible God in the 
flesh, the universal God localized, the merciful God on the cross. 
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People Want to Believe Something : 


This is the verdict of a newspaper writer 


who has surveyed present-day American life 


RELIGION IS ENJOYING the _ biggest 
boom it has ever had in America. 

Church membership is at an all-time 
peak, and embraces a larger share of the 
population than ever before. 

New churches are springing up all 
around the country to meet the swelling 
need. 

Churches that used to fill up once a 
year—on Easter—have found it neces- 
sary to hold two or more services each 
Sunday, just to get the worshipers inside 
the doors. 

An evangelistic, revivalist spirit has 
spread widely. Right now 36 Protestant 
denominations are engaged in a 15- 
month drive to “Win America for Christ.” 
Upwards of one million church laymen 
are ringing doorbells in a down-to-earth 
effort to draw every good prospect into 
the fold. The target is big: 70 million 
eligible non-churchgoers. 


CHURCHES OF THE United States now 
claim an impressive 80 million members. 

In 1948, church membership rose 
2,190,164, or 2.8. per cent, as compared 
with a population climb of 1.7 per cent. 

But there’s nothing surprising in that 
showing. Church membership gains have 
been outrunning population advances 
since 1880. In 1880, church member- 
ship was only 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion. By 1920, it was 40 per cent. Now 
it is 55 per cent. 

Attendance is estimated at 30 to 40 
per cent of membership, and the general 


This report was published by the Omaha 


(Nebraska) “World Herald." 
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belief is that attendance is better than it 
used to be. 


CATHOLICS AND LARGE Protestant 
groups are the greatest gainers. Small 
sects that sometimes make more head- 
lines haven’t made anywhere near as ~ 
great a dent on the population. 

.The Catholics picked up 807,500 in 
1948, for a total of 26,075,700. These 
represent about 33 per cent of the church 
population. The Protestants account for 
about 60 per cent of the church mem- 
bership on a national basis. 

In 1948, the sharpest advances among 
Protestant groups were made by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Presbyterians, one 
Lutheran unit, the Southern Baptists, the 
Mormons and the Episcopalians. All are 
among the top dozen in size. There are 
22 thousand Lutherans in Omaha. 

Church contributions increased 100 per 
cent from 1940 to 1947, and this year are 
expected to be $1,500,000,000. 


PERHAPS EVEN more impressive evi- 
dence of the religious boom is in the in- 
crease in sales of religious books. The 
publishers have never seen anything like 
it. Religion in books and newspapers is 
selling like magic. 

A recent checkup of best-seller lists 
in two large newspapers showed seven 
religious titles among 15 leading books. 

The big splurge is being made by in- 
spirational books beamed towards the 
popular reader. But the buyers’ whirl- 
wind has engulfed standard religious 
books as well. One well-known title has 
sold 875,000 copies, another 500,000. 
One author sold 126,000 copies of his: 
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first popular work in a regular printing, 
then saw 250,000 more snapped up in 
two weeks after issuance of a 25-cent 
reprinting. 


WHAT'S STIRRING this remarkable in- 
terest in religion? 

Some say: “It happens after every 
war.” But older heads point out that the 
surge of religious fervor after World 
War I was mild compared to this one. 

Possibly the most common belief in 
and out of church circles is that, plagued 
by the twin fears of atomic warfare and 
economic insecurity, people are grasping 
for rocklike certainty. They want spir- 
itual peace as an antidote to the confu- 
sions and tensions of their material world. 

A few who have studied the trends, 
however, think they reflect a search for 
more than mere refuge from fear and 
chaos. They believe the upsurge is a sign 
that people are reaching for deeper values 
than they have found in their industrial 
way of life. To them it’s a quest not so 
much for certainty as for a better quality 
of living. 

A SPECIAL fervor sometimes seizes par- 
ticular places or groups. Milwaukee peo- 
ple, troubled over what they thought was 
the “excessive commercializing” of 
Christmas, plunged eagerly into a pre- 
holiday campaign to “Put Christ Back in 
Christmas.” 

With 200 merchants co-operating, they 
pasted up 1,200 posters bearing the 
slogan. It was carried on hotel and theater 
marquees, 160 billboards, auto stickers. 
Pictures of the Nativity appeared in 275 
taxicabs. Radio and television broadcasts 
entered into the unprecedented drive. 

In recent months some American col- 
leges have been caught up in the rolling 
tide. Marathon campus revival meetings 
—one carrying on nearly a week—have 
occurred here and there. Though exhi- 
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bitionism may have played a part, most 
of the youthful soul-baring in these long 
sessions seemed sincere. 

Spectacular was the result of a three- 
week non-denominational revival at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. At the final meeting, held 
in. the University of South Carolina foot- 
ball stadium, thére were 40,000 persons. 
State highway patrolmen said at least 
10,000 persons in cars were turned away. 


‘THis IS ONE of the greatest building 
periods in American church history. 

Protestant denominations alone have 
one billion dollars in new construction 
planned or under way. 

In Omaha, according to a compilation 
of the Omaha Council of Churches, there 
have been 36 major building projects in 
the postwar period. These.include 11 new 
churches, 

There is no doubt a spontaneous move- 
ment of the people to religion. But those 
in the church are also active in getting 
outsiders in, doing a better job all the 
time. 

Nine years ago no more than 3,000 
churches used films to help guide their 
members and workers. Now 50,000 
churches use audio-visual aids. 

About 40 religious films a year, worth 
upwards of $1,250,000, are released in 
this country. 

Churches are tackling all vital phases 
of human relations. They are beginning 
to weave religion and psychiatry to- 
gether. They are showing more concern 
for problems of oldsters, 

Throughout all this intensified labor, 
the churches are seeking not only to 
serve people better, but to enlist them 
in serving each other. 

And this broadened base of participa- 
tion in church work may give the re- 
ligious boom a solid foundation for still 
greater expansion. 
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Carolyn: Musician for Tomorrow 


By WALTER RIESS 


If the church is content merely to reverence the artists 


of past years, can it expect to influence those of today? 


ON A THICK, damp night in June of 
1945, in the auditorium of a Detroit high 
school, a graduating student took her 
place at the concert grand. It was ob- 
vious to all that she was nervous. She 
fidgeted with a handkerchief, finally laid 
it on the top of the shiny brown piano. 
Very uncertainly, the aggregation of high 
school students began to play—MozarT, 
the program read (though few could find 
much Mozart in the immature brassy 
performance). 

But when the girl began to touch the 
keys, the orchestra faded. White pale 
fingers, still fretful, moved with a strange 
intensity. To the people in the hall, it 
seemed for an hour afterward that the 
girl was quite old and experienced: 
Mozart was a sad music to her, and no 
matter how tinkling and vibrant the notes, 
the spirit of the concerto grew increas- 
ingly painful. 

When it was done, the people remained 
still. There was little clapping: only a 
bouquet of roses and the speeches. Then 
the girl, Carolyn Jewell by name, re- 
ceived her diploma and was lost in the 
crowd. 

None seemed to remember her, but 
everyone remembered the music, the soft 
hidden declines, the tremendous crescen- 
dos, above all the overwhelming aware- 
ness‘of the youthful high school grad- 
uate who had turned a bored crowd into 
a silent and respectful audience. 


Mr. Riess has completed his theological studies 
at Concordia Seminary. For the summer months 
he will join the editorial staff of "The Lutheran." 
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MANY MONTHS LATER Carolyn was in 
the auditorium of Bethany Lutheran 
Church in Detroit. I remember that she 
was playing Chopin when I entered 
through the door in the back of the base- 
ment hall. She didn’t notice me, and I 
sat and listened quietly in the darkness. 

At the piano she was a vixen, jerked 
around furiously on the bench, her head 
close to the keys. When she played, she 
seemed to be animated by a strong desire 
to move herself bodily into the piano, 
until at the end of a piece she was a part 
of the music she had played. And when 
the music was done, she looked out of 
place and ungainly. 

I caught up with her as she was leaving. 
She told me that she had been studying, 
since high school, under Bendetson Net- 
zorg, had been giving concerts for many 
church audiences, that she was also at-_ 
tending Wayne University. | 

She was interested in finding a back- 
ground for her one love, the piano, said 
that her father had urged her to get a 
general education. “It’s probably a good 
idea,” she said. “He hasn’t been wrong 
often.” 

Ralph Jewell couldn’t be wrong often. 
A leading Detroit lawyer, and one of the 
prominent laymen in the church, he had 
been a musician himself: head trumpeter 
for the Ford Symphony Orchestra. 


CAROLYN HERSELF has a drawn face 
with a stubborn look and a nice imma- 
turity to it. She's obviously lived more 
than most girls her age, but in some ways 
she never advanced: she is untactful im 
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her speech, quick in movement, and un- 
graceful at the piano and in her walk. 

She expects all blessings, has so far 
received them, and is too proud for her 
own good. She is honest, which may ac- 
count for a good many of her social 
faults, and she loves people, which ac- 
counts for the fact that no one objects 
to her rather clear and sometimes dis- 
turbing comments. 

“Dad’s in Europe now,” she sighed. 
“Traveling all over: Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, playing with an orchestra.” 

“T know,” I said. “I’ve got him hooked 
for an article.” 

“You preachers! Always 
about words, words, words...’ 

“And you,” I sneaked in somewhere, 
“always about music, music, music.” 

“Notes,” she said. “Seven hours a day 
of them. I love them.” : 

“TI do too,” I said, “but there are other 
things: religion, books, painting, eco- 
nomics, and life of course.” 

“Notes are life,” she said. 


thinking 


b) 


WE WERE getting nowhere. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked, “that re- 
ligion and music work together, that you 
can’t have one without the other, that...” 

“Sure,” she broke in, “they can even 
be the same thing. Like banging away 
on this business (she slapped her hand 
on the music rack) seven hours a day. 
For me that’s got to be religion. I have 
no highfalutin’ ideas like you preachers. 
I want to play concert some day. That 
means praying and working while the 
teacups rattle, and that hurts.” 

While the teacups rattle, I thought, the 
young artist flicks her way through the 
beginning of her career. I recalled a dis- 
mal occasion: Carolyn playing Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, accompanying 
Waldtraut Warwel, another budding art- 
ist. I recalled a woman leaning across 
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ARTIST AT WORK 
Miss Jewell plays Mozart 


her table to talk to her neighbor of the 
Ladies’ Aid, bumping a cup with her 
gesturing elbow. 

The thing smashed to the floor, and the 
buzz of discussion ruined the concerto 
for two girls trying to be heard by their 
own mothers. 

“The teacups might quit rattling,” I 
said. 

She smiled: “Success is the only lingo 
the church understands. When I get to 
be a big shot in Gershwin—then they'll 
listen to Bach. That’s the way your 
church is, and that’s all.” 

“You're wrong,” I told her, “in this. 
Look at Jerry Schroth: taught at a min- 
isterial school, directs the St. Louis Phil- 
harmonic. Look at Bach—a church or- 
ganist. The church is slow, but she sees 
things, hears things.” 

“Bach was forgotten 100 years before 
they found him.” She laughed: “You 
preachers!” 


WHEN I HAD RETURNED to the semi- 
nary, I wrote to Carolyn, told her that 
I didn’t understand her music well enough 
to discuss her decently with friends, much 
less to write about her. 

Her spunky answer was returned ‘in 
three days: “If you have trouble under- 
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dent, i shudder to think of the others you 


try to analyze. Perhaps I don’t measure: 


\ 


up to your artist standards.” 
It was a typical retort for Carolyn. 
She had learned to fight with both hands. 
The breaks did not come easy: mother 
wrote of her continuing concerts—all of 
them before small audiences, most of 
. them in churches. The rattling of the tea- 
cups continued, and Carolyn drew away 
from people into an artistic shell. 

“When she plays,’ a music critic of a 
Detroit newspaper wrote, “she seems to 
want to escape even from the people who 
listen. It is unhealthy to sense her un- 
concern.” 

Carolyn had never been one to mix 
quickly with people. Through grade 
school at Bethany Lutheran Church, she 
had steadily avoided friendships, was con- 
sidered by those who knew her to be 
slightly snobbish, too introvert. 

When she graduated from high school, 
her social life improved slightly. She 
became a close friend of Waldtraut War- 
wel, a 19-year-old violinist of some rep- 
putation, and the two girls began to per- 
form together publicly. 

So far, though, there are no romantic 
connections for Carolyn. She has dates, 
has continually frustrated her friends by 
going home at 11 o’clock and struggling 
with the parlor grand. Obviously she is 
a disinterested spectator at her girl- 
friends’ courtships. But I suspect that 
sometime the piano will be heard less on 
Harvard Road, Mozart will grow gritty, 
and—zingo!—Wagner. 


To THE SHORT-SIGHTED observer, of 
course, the present activity of Carolyn 
Jewell, and hundreds of others like her 
who are embryonic artists in the Chris- 
tian church, means little. The trend in 
Lutheranism has been to glorify the past, 
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delssohn: in short, to honor the great, 
for they are entrenched in greatness, and 
we take no risk in honoring them. The 
hitch is: 
and John Recknagel 
much alive—and desperately intent upon 
giving our present Lutheranism an art. 


It is to the living that the Lutheran 
It is not only- 
that Ralph Jewell has already spent thou-_ 
it is rather 
that we have no right to claim the art of 


church owes something. 


sands to give an artist to us: 


Our great—when they become great— 
unless we are willing now to encourage 
them, give them opportunity to perform, 
and publicize their performances. 


All this may seem self-evident. Then 


why is it that during the past century our 
church has gained from her artists not one 
great hymn, chorale, painting, building 
“This 


to which we could point and say: 
is our own. We fathered this”? 
In Chicago recently, Dr. 
Wach of the University of Chicago said: 
“In Europe the Roman Catholic Church 
has been forced to adopt the art of non- 
Catholic artists—and this. because of the 
barrenness of ecclesiastical creativity. 
Eysentially the same impasse stands be- 
fore contemporary Lutheranism. She 
must either encourage her artists, and use 
their work, er borrow from outside 
sources.” 


IN THAT LIGHT, and in the aspect of 
eternal life (in which the least among us 
are the greatest), the work of Carolyn 
Jewell becomes quite significant. She. 
naturally, would be the last to give her- 
self this important position. “I think the 
only thing for me to do,” she said, “is to 
keep on working at the piano, pray for 
success. Maybe it will come.” 

No doubt it will. 
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ate” : 
own hour, rearrange Bach, praise ‘Men- 


Joachim 


Bach is dead. Carolyn Jewell 
are alive—very ° 


NEW TUNES NEEDED FOR HYMNAL 


An invitation to composers 


THE Joint COMMISSION which has 
been at work since 1945 on a new com- 
mon Lutheran hymnal is looking for new, 
original hymn tunes for 14 hymns that 
will appear in the new book. It believes 
that there are talented musicians and 
composers in our churches who can fur- 
nish for these hymns better tunes than 
those now in use. i 

In making this announcement, the Com- 
mission wishes it understood that it is not 
interested in receiving hymn tunes for any 
hymns except those in the following list, 
_ which are listed by first lines, references to 
places where the text may be found, and 
metre. 

Hail, gladdening light (No. 552, Hymnary, 


United Church of Canada; No. 281, 
Hymnary, Church of Scotland). Metre: 
Irregular. 


Jesus, Name all names above (No. 70, 
Common Service Book; No. 52, Augustana 
Hymnal; No. 307, Hymnary, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church). Metre: 76, 76, 88, 77. 

Not always on the mount may we (No. 
571, Episcopal Hymnal). Metre: L.M. 

O God of youth, Whose Spirit in our 
hearts is stirring (No. 508, Episcopal 
Hymnal). Metre: 13, 10, 11, 10. 

We sing the praise of Him Who died (No. 
66, Common Service Book; No. 483, 
Hymnary, Evangelical Lutheran Church). 
Metre: L.M. 

The Lord our God alone is strong (No. 
561, Methodist Hymnal). Metre: L.M. 

O Thou in all Thy might so far (No. 17, 
Presbyterian Hymnal; No. 444, Episcopal 
Hymnal). Metre: C.M. 

Blest are the moments, doubly blest (No. 
40, Songs of Praise; No. 263, English 
Hymnal). Metre: L.M. 

From Thee all skill and science flow (No. 
462, Methodist Hymnal; No. 515, Episcopal 
Hymnal). Metre: C.M. 
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God of peace, in peace preserve us (Manu- 
script hymn; copies furnished on request). 
Metre: 87, 87, 77. 

~Lord, in Thy Name Thy servants plead 


(No. 171, Songs of Praise; No. 611, 
Hymnary, Church of Scotland). Metre: 
C.M. 


Put forth, O God, Thy Spirit’s might (No. 
396, New Church Hymnal). Metre: C.M. 

O Word of God incarnate (No. 169, Com- 
mon Service Book, and in all Lutheran 
hymnals except the American Lutheran 
Hymnal). Metre: 76, 76 D. 

City of God, now broad and far (No. 
420, Methodist Hymnal; No. 338, Presby- 
terian Hymnal; No. 386, Episcopal Hymnal). 
Metre: C.M. 


ALL TUNES SUBMITTED will be consid- 
ered solely on their merits. To insure this, 
the Commission requests that all manu- 
scripts be signed with a pen-name, and 
that a sealed envelope be enclosed bearing 
the pen-name on the outside and the 
name and address of the composer inside 
the sealed envelope. 

The Commission will not. consider 
copyrighted tunes unless the copyright is 
waived and a statement to that effect ac- 
companies the tune. The Commission is 
not in a position to pay for any tunes. 
Nor does it bind itself to select any of 
the tunes submitted. The Commission 
cannot guarantee the safe return of manu- 
scripts submitted, and all composers are 
advised to retain a duplicate copy. 

All manuscripts are to be submitted by 
Sept. 1, 1950, to the Rev. Edward T. 
Horn, 19 West Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
44, Penna. Dr. Horn, who is chairman 
of the committee on music of the Joint 
Commission on the Hymnal, will furnish 
additional information on request. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED PRIEST SHALL WEAR 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 28:1-43 


VESTMENTS FOR MINISTERS should be 
suited to their office and the sanctuary in 
which they serve. This is the principle 
set forth in Exodus 28, which explains 
in detail the patterns of the garments to 
be made for the priests. 

Since the dimensions of the tabernacle 
and of its chief articles of furniture have 
already been described in accordance with 
the model made known to Moses in the 
mount (25-27), it is proper to consider 
now the attire of the priests who are to 
minister in this perfect setting. 

Although the covenant which Jehovah 
initiated made Israel “a kingdom of 
priests” (19:6) in anticipation of the 
universal priesthood of all believers, it 
was essential for the conduct of the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary that the priestly 
office be established. A consecrated and 
intelligent ministry is needed to conduct 
services of worship in good order, pro- 
vide the people with needed instruction 
in the ways of righteousness, and see that 
idolatrous practices are overcome. 


ACCORDINGLY, Moses was directed to 
name his brother Aaron and Aaron’s 
four sons to this high office (verse 1). 
They and their descendants were to con- 
stitute the official priestly family. The 
two elder sons, Nadab and Abihu, proved 
incompetent. Early in their ministry they 
offered “strange fire before Jehovah” 
(Leviticus 10:1) and for their offence 
they perished. 

Evidently they presumed to digress 
from the strict regulations regarding sac- 
rifices. Their tragic experience stood as 
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a constant reminder to later generations 
of ministers to mark well the require- 
ments of their office. 

It was left to Aaron’s two younger 
sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, to perpetuate 
the priesthood. While the historical con- 
nections in the line of priestly descendants 
are not always discernible, efforts were 
made in later Old Testament times to in- 
dicate the ties with the original family 
through Zadok and Eleazar (I Chronicles 
24:1-6). 


IN THE ORIGINAL SETTING the motive 
underlying the making of priestly vest- 
ments was to produce “holy garments .. . 
for glory and for beauty” (verse 2). AI- 
though the priestly office found its fulfill- 
ment in Christ, its early form, fashion, 
and function have fascinating historical 
interest. 

Only the very best materials and work- 
manship are to be employed in the mak- 
ing of the priestly garments (3-5). Men 
of special intellectual endowments and 
artistic gifts are to be assigned the task 
of preparing them in accordance with the 
prescribed patterns. 

The ephod is a kind of waistcoat or an 
apron-like garment to be made by skilled 
hands from the same high-grade materials 
as are indicated for the preparation of 
the veil and other parts of the tabernacle 
(6-14). It is to be supported from the 
shoulders by straps or suspenders attached 
to a girdle extending around the waist. 

On each of the two shoulder-straps. is 
to be placed an onyx stone. The two 
stones are to be engraved with the names 
of the 12 tribes of Israel, six on each 
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stone according to age (verse 10) and 
mounted in settings of gold. 


THE ONYX STONES are to serve as a 
“memorial” (verse 12). The high priest 
is to bear on his shoulders the divine au- 
thority with which he is invested and 
likewise the burdens of his people whose 
names he bears and for whom he inter- 
cedes. The pattern anticipates the Prince 
of Peace, whose government is on his 
shoulders (Isaiah 9:6), our great High 
Priest, who intercedes for us at the throne 
of grace, 

While the ephod is understood to be an 
outer garment of priestly attire, the term 
is used, though somewhat obscurely, to 
indicate a kind of image or instrument 
of divination (Judges 17:5; 18:14). 

Another part of the priest’s attire is 
“the breastplate of judgment” (15-30). 
This is to be a sort of pouch or pocket 
nine inches square, made of the same 
high-grade materials as the ephod and or- 
namented with 12 jewels mounted in gold 
in four rows. 
engraved the name of a tribe, 

Chains and rings of gold are to be used 
to fasten the breastplate to the ephod. In 
this pouch are to be placed the “Urim 
and the Thummim” or “The Lights and 
the Perfections,” as rendered in the mar- 
gin of the Revised Version (verse 30). 
What these were is not clear. In all prob- 
ability they were precious stones or en- 
graved objects with which the judgment 
of God was determined by casting lots, 
one stone signifying an affirmative an- 
swer; the other, a negative one. 

In all matters requiring decision the 
high priest consulted the oracle of God 
(I Samuel 14:41). The Hebrew word 
for law is “Torah,” from a root word 
meaning “to throw” or “to cast lots to 
reach a decision or judgment.” Decision, 
judgment, or law is in the hands of the 
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On each stone is to be. 


high priest, who is the representative of 
the people before God and likewise God's 
spokesman to the people. 

This twofold function of providing 
both revelation and intercession found 
its fulfillment in Christ, our supreme 
judge and advocate, who pleads our 
cause before the judgment bar of God 
(see I John 2:1). 


THE ROBE OF THE EPHOD is to be made 
like a cassock, entirely of blue without 
seams and sleeves, and worn under the 
ephod (31-35). Its skirts are to be orna- 
mented with pomegranates of various col- 
ors alternating with golden bells, whose 
sound, produced by the priest as he moves 
about, is to be a reminder of the ministry 
being performed in the sanctuary. © ' 

Strict observance of the regulations re- 
garding his ministry is required of the 
high priest “that he die not” (verse 35). 
Any infringement of the law is met with. 
penalty (Leviticus 8:35). In Old Testa- 
ment times many priests were required 
“because that by death they are hindered 
from continuing,” but our great High 
Priest, “because he abideth forever hath 
his priesthood unchangeable” (Hebrews 
Two yeeh) 

On the forehead of the high priest is 
to be placed a gold plate bearing the in- 
scription HoLy To JEHovAH. This is to 
be attached to the mitre, which is in the 
form of a linen turban, and is to be worn 
as a symbol of his service. 

Vestments for the ordinary priests in- 
clude such articles as tunics, girdles, 
sashes, and linen breeches, to be used “for 
glory and for beauty” (verse 40). 

All functions of the office of the min- 
istry are to be performed with sanctity. 
sincerity, dignity, and with strict obsery- 
ance of the regulations governing the 
high office of one who represents both 
God and the people. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Heady? 


QuEsTION: I have a younger sister who 


seems to think she is the queen of the uni- 


verse. Florence is pretty, I admit, and she 
is popular with both boys and girls in high 
school and on-the outside. She is hungry 
for recognition and honor, and she grasps 
for authority wherever she thinks it is with- 
in reach. It appears that every success— 
social or academic—goes to her head, and 
makes her harder to live with. 

For several years I have been through 
school and have been working. She is a 
junior in high school. She has the idea that 
anyone who is five or six years older than 
herself is old-fashioned and_ ill-informed, 
that the younger set are brighter, cleverer, 
and socially superior. 

My parents are aware of her ways but do 
nothing about it. After all the kindnesses 
I have shown her through the years, I have 
been consigned to a lower caste, as far as 
‘she is concerned. I have felt like leaving 
home, getting a room nearer my work, and 
being independent. 


Repty: You may be right, but your 
sentiments don’t seem very mature. It 
appears that you are allowing your sis- 
ter’s ways to irritate you more than one 
would naturally expect from one of your 
years. Take a good look at yourself—a 
candid but charitable one—and try to 
make up your mind about your own 
attitudes. 

Then, try to look at Florence ob- 
jectively, and don’t read into her acts and 
sentiments something which may not be 
there. In some cases, a younger child 
feels at a disadvantage beside an older 
sister or brother, feels that the older one 
is setting a pace which the younger must 
strive to maintain. It could be that in 
such a struggle she has become aggres- 
sive to a fault and has developed traits 
which are annoying, ; 

Furthermore, the temperaments of 
children may vary a great deal within one 
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family. In some cases a younger child 
receives more indulgent treatment from 
parents than an older one, so there could 
be some parental fault in the case. 

Before taking any other steps, make 
sure that you are not largely at fault. 
And go the limit to be patient, to show 
no resentment, Only then will you be 
in a position to make any other moves. 

If your high school has a counselor, 
have a talk with him (or her), and in 
confidence present the problem as you 

_see it. Ask for an opinion and inquire 

what can be done. Perhaps the counselor 
can have a helpful talk with Florence, 
without involving you. 

Or, could one of your parents, or some 
good friend of Flo, do something about 
it? Try to prevent the problem from be- 
ing a personal issue between your sister 
and yourself. 

Unless things become unbearable, 
you'll probably be happier if you re- 
main at home. Let moving be a last re- 
sort. But, if necessary, you can likely 
learn to “live alone and like it,” until 
something better happens. 


Eager to get big 
QUESTION: Why are children so anxious 
to be grown up? 


Repty: While most all children are 
eager to be grown up, a few feel that 
being little is satisfactory, and another 
very small number believe that the story 
about growing ‘up is just a myth perpe- 
trated upon little ones by adults. These 
childish impressions do not last long. 

The strongest attractions of adult life 
probably are that grown-ups seem more 
important, can do many things which 
children cannot, have plenty of money, 
and are free to do as they please. Of 
course, on most of these ideas of adult 
life they undergo disillusionment—mild! 
or rude—as they approach more mature 
years. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Disturbing Saint 
Albert Schweitzer: Life and Message. By Magnus Rater. Beacon Press. 214 pages. $2.75. 
Through the mind of an Englishman, who writes with unusual simplicity and charm, 
we are enabled to appreciate one of the rarest.of human spirits. Whether we have read 


much or none about Schweitzer, this book will-strangely move us. 


It is a most worthy 


effort to interpret this disturbing genius of goodness, Albert Schweitzer. 
“There are theologians as earnest, philosophers as penetrating in their analysis, ethical 


teachers as zealous for personal righteous- 
ness and social reform, medical missionaries 
as devoted in life service to primitive races, 
musicians as gifted on the organ, critics as 
clever in expounding Bach, prodigies who 
achieve fame in early life, strong men who 
do the work of three men, saints who re- 
nounce wealth and congenial college life, 
but where is one all these at one time?” 

Here the thinker and the doer become 
united. The author says, “His life and his 
thought are a most happy marriage of Fran- 
cis of Assisi and Thomas Aquinas.” Better 
still, he brings “Monday and Sunday to- 
gether.” “Religion, on its active side, like 
mother on a Monday morning, is goodness 
with its sleeves rolled up... . Religion, as a 
sacred hour, like mother on a Sunday night, 
is goodness teaching others to pray.” 

The five sections of this book, with allur- 
ing sub-titles, are very intriguing. “Moral 
Adventure,” “Music and the Organ,” “The 
Dynamic Jesus,” “Reverence for Life,” and 
“One of the Illuminati.” 

The major effect of Ratter’s presentation 
upon your reviewer was a healthy disturb- 
ance. He was shaken from complacency in 
his understanding of the meaning of life 
and in his own attitudes and actions. 

Anyone who brings a normal intelligence 
and sympathetic attitude to these 200 pages 
will be more than compensated for both his 
time and his money. He may not follow 
Schweitzer in his thinking but he will be 
mightily urged to follow him in his spirit 
of self-sacrifice and renunciation. Like 
Schweitzer, who went about doing good, he 
will become very disconcerted “with just 
going about.” Morris C. SKINNER 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Jewish Idea of God 


Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: 
A Study of the Jewish Concept of God. By 
Nerman B. Johnson. Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis. 77 pages. $l. 


Special attention should be called to the 
value of this monograph for understanding 
the Jewish religion in the days of Jesus. 
Serving as an “inter-testamental bridge,” it 
makes accessible devotional materials from 
scattered sources which are essential to pro- 
duce Christian sermons that are historically 
accurate in their treatment of Judaism. 

Believing that “there is no~ better index 
of a man’s understanding of God than ‘his 
prayers,” Dr. Johnson sets forth the aims 
of these writers when they prayed, their 
means of inducing God to heed them, and 
the responses they expected. Then in sum- 
mary form he infers from these prayers 
what those who produced this important 
body of Jewish literature thought God was 
like—their conceptions of ~God’s omni- 
potence, omniscience, immanence, and omni- 
presence; and the two fundamental qualities, 
justice and mercy, which they found in him. 

Having shown how their increasing prac- 
tice of prayer deepened their covenant re- 
lationship with God into a rich mysticism, 
he concludes: “Without an appreciation of 
this inward Vitality of a moral faith, our 
critical studies misrepresent the religion of 
the Jew in the years between the Testa- 
ments.” The same caveat applies to preach- 
ing—especially to sermons on such texts as 
Matthew 6:2; Luke 18:9-12; and John 8:44. 

Gettysburg, Pa. | RAYMOND T. STAMM 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Happy ending 


Sir: 

Under “Briefly Speaking” of the May 17 
LUTHERAN, you have the story concerning 
the missing Franklin Park, sales executive, 
who “was short nearly $1,600 in his ac- 
counts as treasurer of Resurrection (ULCA) 
Church.” 

When the missing treasurer was in Omaha, 
he read a news release which stressed the 
congregation’s willingness to receive him 
back and to help him start over again. This 
article prompted him to call the pastor and 
to agree to come home. He has returned 
and has made arrangements to reimburse the 
congregation for the shortage, which was 
actually $1,415. 

Unfortunate as this incident was, there 
has been a favorable reaction in the com- 
munity toward the church because the 
church expressed the Christian spirit of for- 
giveness, and because the missing treasurer 
reappeared and made amends for his action. 

SAMUEL L. BESECKER 

Franklin Park, Ill. 


Against National Council 
Sir: 

In the Conclusion of the April 26 issue you 
advocated that the ULC join the new Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ. 
The article manifested a pronouncedly union- 
istic spirit. Anyone who knows anything 
about true Lutheranism would recognize 
immediately that the writer of the article 


is definitely not a true Lutheran, even 
though he may call himself such. 
Spring, Texas Caru BIAR 


(Missouri Synod) 


For National Council 
Sir: 

We feel like shouting from the housetops 
after reading your brief story in the April 26 
issue (about the Executive Board recom- 
mendation that the ULC become a member 
of the National Council of the Churches 
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of Christ in the U.S.A.) and then turning 
to your editorial of the same issue to com- 
plete our joy. We have always hoped that 
the day was not too far distant when we 
United Lutherans could be a part of inter- 
denominational co-operation in a full and 
free way. Now if the vote really is favor- 
able for our joining the National Council, 
what a great deal that will mean for our 
entire church, especially for those of us 
who feel that the Lutheran church has so 
much to share. HELEN D. BECHTOLT 
Chicago 


Sir: 

Your articles on the question of the 
United Lutheran Church having to decide 
about co-operating with other Protestant 
churches in America, which will come up 
for vote at the convention this year, are 
particularly interesting to me. I have long 
felt that one of the worst stumbling-blocks 
to the growth of the church is the failure of 
church people to work together, not as de- 
nominations, but as Christians. — 

Why then must there be antagonism and 
controversy between Protestants? If they 
can’t meet together and plan together for the 
good of mankind, despite their denomina- 
tion, how can they be Christian Protestants? 

Glyndon, Ma. Sara E. POEHLMAN 


Oh! 
Sir: 

We appreciated the fine publicity on our 
Writer's Workshop (THE LUTHERAN, May | 
10), but we are disturbed about the 
“$25,000" expense item. It just happens 
that THe LUTHERAN will be going into the 
hands of a number of people the same time 
that they will be getting a little note from 
us saying that they cannot come to the 
Writer’s Workshop because of our limited 
funds. I don’t know how the two things 
will go together. 

Would you explain that an extra “0” goj 
tied on to the amount? Our grant for the 
workshop was $2,500, not $25,000. 

S. Waite RHYNE 
Executive Secretary 
Parish and Church School Board 
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MOVIES 


FAMILY 

CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN (20th Century- 
Fox). The story of Frank and Lillian Gil- 
breth, pioneer efficiency experts, and how 
they use “management methods” combined 
with love to bring up their lively family of 
12 children. 

This family comedy has all the best ele- 
ments of its type. The family is closely knit, 
happy and well adjusted; the delightful 
comedy springs from well-drawn character. 

Who will forget the triumphant migration 
by touring car of father, mother and 12 chil- 
dren to their new home; the invasion of the 
principal’s office on the first day of school; 
the meetings of the democratic Family Coun- 
cil; the mass tonsillectomies performed in 
the dining room, and the conversion of 
father at the school dance? 

Clifton Webb is a master of high comedy 
as Mr. Gilbreth, who reveals himself as 
loving husband, devoted father, and advo- 
cate of efficiency in the home. Myrna Loy 
follows her husband's lead with ironic hu- 
mor, evoking all the while a woman of cour- 
age and ability whose shrewd understanding 
makes their home the happy thing that it is, 
With faithfully detailed costumes and set- 
tings of the 1920's contributing to its charm, 
this warm-hearted picture is both pattern 
and symbol of American life a generation 
ago. It deserves the widest audience inside 
and outside our own borders, 

SINGING GuNS (Republic). When a ta- 
mous outlaw takes on the job of deputy in 
a small town with an eye toward robbing 
the next gold shipment, his regeneration is 
accomplished by the combined efforts of the 
sheriff, a dance-hall girl, and the local doc- 
tor-minister. 

This Western in Trucolor has a_ well- 
constructed plot, excellent horsemanship and 
a fine supporting cast. The lines are above 
average, and the direction good, with stand- 
ards set at a high level. Vaughn Monroe 
is the surprise of the piece, showing a per- 
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sonality of great promise in his screen debut. 
Three pleasing songs—“Mule Train” among 
them—are worked in with ease and skill, 

(CHAMPAGNE FOR Carsar (Unived Artivty), 
A mental giant out of a job works his way 
up to the $40,000,000 jackpot as a weekly 
contestant on the “Soap that Sanctifies” quiz 
program, In the process he finds romance. 

This timely comedy on radio give-away 
programs boasts of smart lines in situations 
which enlist audience interest. Barbed com- 
ments and skillful bits of satire provoke con- 
tinuous hilarity, Though pointed farce, the 
general tone is in good taste, with Art Link- 
letter as program emcee giving the proceed- 
ings the proper authenticity, Ronald Col- 
man, the highly reserved intellectual, and 
Celeste Holm, the dashing blonde whose aid 
is enlisted to divert this human encyclopedia 
from his well-calculated plans, add much by 
their performances to the gaiety of the film. 

THE REFORMER. AND THE REDHEAD 
(MGM), When a Zoo superintendent, of 
50 years’ service, is dismissed by the head 
of a political machine, his daughter enlists 
the aid of a young lawyer whom she helps 
to nominate as mayor to clean up the city 
government, 

Here is a wholesome comedy which has 
something for everyone: delightful animals, 
a rousing lesson in honest politics, bright 
and clever dialogue and a cast which seems 
to enjoy itself as much as the audience, 
From the hero’s first encounter with Her- 
man, the full-sized pet lion at the zoo keep- 
er’s home, through the spirited election cam- 
paign, to the hilarious chase after the es- 
caped “Caesar,” action never lets up, Pho- 
tography and handling of the animals are 
particularly humorous and effective. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

THe Wixstow Boy 
young English school boy is expelled from 
the Royal Naval College for having sup- 
posedly stolen five shillings. The case is car- 
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ried to the King, himself, for “Right Must 


Be Done” to the humblest subject. 

The whole principle of the rights of an 
individual under a democratic government 
is stated through this authentic case from 
the annals of Parliament. Logical sequences, 
dramatic situations, especially when the ad- 
vocate cross-examines the boy, incisive dia- 
logue, fine play of the camera—all maintain 
intense interest. The England of 1912 is re- 
created with subtle and delightful touches of 
costume, interiors and Parliamentary  set- 
tings and procedures. Absorbing and stim- 
ulating entertainment. 

PERFECT STRANGERS (Warner Brothers). 
The incipient romance of two jurors ina 
murder trial parallels and is influenced by 
the episode in the life of the accused which 
led to the crime. 

The conflict between love and responsi- 
bility becomes the basic issue of this court- 
room drama. There is, however, much more 
than romance to watfrant attention: the pro- 
cedure of jury selection and instruction, the 
protection the law guarantees the accused 
until his guilt is proved beyond doubt, court- 
room scenes without histrionics are all on 
the credit side of educational, social and en- 
tertainment values. It is a serious theme, 
but there is enough comedy through char- 
acterizations to provide relief. 

The film is honest in its interpretation of 
the way in which our emotions affect our 
judgment. The solution of the personal prob- 
lem is morally and socially satisfactory. Well 
acted throughout, with many clever twists 
of plot and direction. 

FAUST AND THE) DEVIL (Columbia). Trag- 
edy ensues when an old man makes a pact 
with the devil to sell his soul in exchange 
for youth. 

This film presentation of Goethe’s drama 
is a combination of aural and visual artistry. 
There are extraordinary scenes of Faust’s 
journey through the infernal regions; haunt- 
ing eerie scenes, possible only to the screen, 
of Faust ferried across the somber river, or 
riding through the air on strange steeds, with 
Satan, his sinister, debonair, ever-present 
guide. All this is accompanied by the mem- 
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orable music of Gounod and Boito. In this 
picture all the arts meet to make an unfor- 
gettable whole. 


ADULT 

THE THirp Man (EL-SRO). An Amer- 
ican writer of Westerns, investigating the 
death of his friend in postwar Vienna, is 
caught up in a mystery involving the latter’s 
Viennese associates, his mistress, black mar- 
ket racketeers and British and Russian In- 
telligence. 

In this superb melodrama, colorful char- 
acters and plot twists of the Greene story 
find perfect expression in Carol Reed’s spe- 
cial use of the incongruous and the unex- 
pected, with sudden humor as startling in its 
impact as sudden death. The lights and 
shadows of the unusually fine photography 
suggest the baroque splendor of old prewar 
Vienna, its bedraggled grandeur, together 
with the desolation of its present ruins both 
moral and material. Cynicism and inertia 
are implicit in the picture of a war-wracked 
population. Now insistent, now retreating 
to a mere wisp of background sound, the 
strange music of the zither keys the chang- 
ing moods, or contrasts a mad, macabre 
gaiety with impending disaster and death. 
Above all, this is a thriller, excelling in the 
creation of tension and suspense. 

STaGE Fricht (Warner Brothers). A 
young dramatic student in love with a man 
accused of murder tries to prove his inno- 
cence and free him from his entanglement 
with a glamorous actress. 

Director Hitchcock has turned out another 
expert and thoroughly entertaining thrillér 
with continued suspense, spontaneous hu- 
mor, a maximum of action and a minimum 
of gore. The London background of the 
theatrical world is woven throughout the 
story, with the heavy stage curtain as the 
last frightening actor of the piece. Marlene 
Dietrich sings her langorous, sultry songs 
and coolly deceives the accused man to the 
unexpected end. Jane Wyman is charming: 
as the stagestruck daughter of her “unique” 
father, Alistair Sim. Witty dialogue and a. r 
tightly written script receive full justice by’ 
the British and Hollywood all-star cast. 
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ULCA Colleges Award 50 Honorary Degrees 


THIS WEEK was Commencement Week at 14 colleges across the United Lutheran 


Church. Nearly 2,500 graduates (see page 37) received diplomas at special graduation 
-exercises. In addition, at least half a hundred pastors and laymen received honorary 


degrees for distinguished service to their communities. 

Most popular award was the Doctor of Divinity, conferred on 20 pastors, only one of 
them non-ULCA. Fifteen persons received the- honorary Dovttor of Laws degree: five, 
Doctor of Humane Letters; four, Doctor of Letters, the same number Doctor of Science 
degrees. One Doctor of Civil Law was conferred; one Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Wagner College led with the greatest number of degrees—10, followed by Gettysburg 
8, Muhlenberg 7, Wittenberg 5, Lenoir Rhyne, Midland and Thiel, 4 each, Hartwick 3, 
Susquehanna and Waterloo, 2 each, and Carthage 1. Roanoke did not give degrees this 
year; Newberry was scheduled to name its degree recipients after this week’s LUTHERAN 
went to press. 

Twenty-two Lutherans receiving degrees 
are pictured on this and the next page. The 
names of other degree recipients are listed 
on pages 36-37. 


(1) The Rev. Reginald E. Dozer, pastor of St. 
John's Church, McKeesport, Pa., a D.D. 
from Thiel College 

(2) The Rev. H. Clay Bergstresser, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Hazleton, Pa. a 
D.D. from Susquehanna. University 

(3) The Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
Nova Scotia Synod, a D.D. from Waterloo 
College ' 

(4) Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., a D.D. from 
Waterloo College 

(5) The Rev. William W. Klover, pastor of St. 
John's Church, Salina, Kan., a D.D. from 
Midland College 

(6) Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary professor, an L.H.D. from Muh- 
lenberg College 

(7) The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, president of the 
Pacific Synod, a D.D. from Midland Col- 
lege 

(8) The Rev. William E. Bauer, pastor of Zion 
Church, Harrison City, Pa., a D.D. from 
Thiel College 

(9) The Rev. George |. Melhorn, pastor of 
Moxham Church, Johnstown, Pa., a D.D. 
from Gettysburg College 

(10) The Rev. Edmund A. Steimle, Lutheran 
student pastor for the Greater Boston 
area, a D.D. from Wagner College 

(11) Dr. Samuel E. Wicker, pastor of St. John's 
Church, Lewistown, Pa., a D.D. from Get- 
tysburg College 

(12) The Rev. R. N. Stumpf, pastor of Grace 
Church, Franklin, Pa., a D.D. from Thiel 
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(A) Judge Charles B. Zimmerman, of the Supreme Court of Ohio and a member of the ULCA 
Executive Board, a D.C.L. from Susquehanna; (B) The Rev. Paul E. Bishop, president of the 
Northwest Synod, a D.D. from Carthage College; (C) The Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt, Southern 
regional director of CHEY and superintendent of the Mountain Mission Work at Konnarock, Va. 
a D.D. from Lenoir Rhyne College; (D) Dr. Walter C. Langsam, president of Wagner College, an 
LL.D. from Gettysburg College; (E) The Rev. Luther A. Krouse, pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Pottstown, Pa., a D.D. from Muhlenberg College 


In Addition 


Besides the 23 pastors and 
laymen pictured on this and 
the preceding pages, United 
Lutheran Church colleges 
granted an additional twenty- 
seven honorary degrees as 
follows: 


Gettysburg 
D.D.—The Rev. Frank W. 


Ruth, Bernville, Pa., pastor 
(E. and R.); LL.D.—John 
M. MacGregor, of NYU’s 
law faculty; D.Sc.—Frank- 
lin Moore, Penn Harris 
Hotel. (Harrisburg, Pa.) 
manager; Frank T. Cole, re- 
tired Mobile (Ala.)  scien- 
tist; D.Pd—Franklin W. 
Bingaman, educator from 


W. K. Mauney, North Caro- 
lina industrialist, an LL.D. 
from Lenoir Rhyne 


Pastor William R. Seaman, 
Emmanuel Church, Souder- 
ton, Pa., a D.D. from Muh- 
lenberg 


Rev. Herman L.. Gilbert, 
promotion secretary, ULCA 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
a D.D. from Wittenberg 


Miss Frances Dysinger, 
WMS promotional secre 
tary, an LL.D. from Midland 


Pastor Carl W. Shanor, 
Fourth Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, a D.D. from Witten- 
berg 


Rev, George R. F. Tamke, 
pastor St. John's Church, 
Union City, New Jersey, a 
D.D. from Wagner 


Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Hartwick 
D.D.—The Rev. Russell S. 
Gaenzle, St. John’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y.; LL.D.— 
U.S. Senator Irving S. Ives, 
and Clark Foundation Pres- 
ident Stephen C. Clark. 


Lenoir Rhyne 
LL.D.—Carl V. Cline, 
Hickory, N. C., business- 
man, and A. Alex Shuford, 
Jr., Hickory, N. C., indus- 
trialist. 


Midland 
LL.D.—-Herbert W. Walk- 
er, general manager, News- 
paper Enterprise Association 
Service, Cleveland, O. 


Muhlenberg 

Litt.D.—Prof. Arthur M, 
Schlesinger, Jr., history pro- 
fessor at Harvard, and Dr. 
Paul A. W. Wallace, author 
of The Muhlenbergs of 
Pennsylvania; LL.D. — Dr. 
Karl G. Miller, dean of Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for 
Women at University of 
Pennsylvania, and Charles E, 
Oakes, Pennsyl 
vania Power and Light Co. 

Thiel 


LL.D.—Don V. Sawhill 
Sharon, Pa., industrialist, 


president, 
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1950 GRADUATES 


Wittenberg 401 
Muhlenberg .... 370 
Gettysburg 348 
Wagner oe 310 
Carthage ..... 176 
HILAR Letras chadecgsaxeso cise shsice 149 
Newberry, ....ccscseessseseees 133 
Plenbwicksettancicsta recs sions 118 
Susquehanna ....ccececeeee 117 
Lenoir Rhyne oo... a 
Midland tek cs..cc nats 95 
ROANOKE 4 (ieg;. 3s casanktnicg 74 
Wiat@hlOO “encas cco oceans 43: 
MariOnarccscsctetaastarsicas 28 

OPA lure ees cat aks 2,473 


Wagner ‘ 
L.H.D.—TrygveLie, séc- 
retary general of the United 
Nations; the Rev. James K. 
Friedrich, president of 
Cathedral Films; Dr. Joseph 
F. Worthen, Staten Island 
physician; and Lauritz Mel- 


chior, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor; LL.D.—New Jersey 
Governor Alfred . Driscoll; 


Andrew G. Clausen, Jr., 
New York City Board of 
Education member; Litt.D. 
—veteran Wagner professor, 
Dr. F. Charles DeWalsh: 
D.Sc.—Dr. Lee Y. David- 
heiser, veteran faculty mem- 
ber at Wagner. 


Wittenberg 
LL.D.—Mrs. Martha 


| Bowers Taft, wife of Ohio 


Senator Robert Taft and 
president National League 
of Women Voters; Litt.D.— 


| Dr. Kathrine Koller, author 


and faculty member at the 
University of Rochester; and 
D.Sc.—Dr. Richard L. Meil- 
ing, director of medical serv- 
ices, U.S. Dept. of Defense. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Winnipeg (Canada): Lutherans were in the thick 
of relief work during the recent flood. Many of them, 
lucky’ to be living on higher ground, opened their 
homes to “native DPs.” Others spent weary hours as 
“hip-waders” passing along sandbags. 

Members of St, Peter's Sunday school formed a 
human chain to bail water from the church base- 
ment, thereby saving the floor until pumps could 
be secured to do the job. Services were conducted, 

“even at the height of the flood, although attend- 

ance was small. Few could get to the church. 


Lutherans assisting in the arduous task of piling 
sandbags on hastily set-up levees reported that many 
crews of workers maintained morale by singing. 
Among the selections heard most often were: “We will 
gather at the river!” and “If I knew you were comin’ 
I'd have built a dike!” 


A sign on the Winnipeg city hall before the flood 
read "Be Nifty in '50,"" was promptly changed dur- 
ing the rains and swollen Red River to "We are 
weary and wet, but we will win!" 


St. Peter’s parsonage was located on high ground, 
was opened to a former Lithuanian family of displaced 
persons by Pastor Frederick W. Lenz and his family. 

Gravest concern of Canadian Lutherans is the 
possibility of sowing 1950 crops. "A great new 
lake now extends from Winnipeg to the border," 
reports Pastor Lenz. “It's doubtful whether the 
rich Red River Valley will be planted this year!" 


A_ 7,240-phone-call survey of Ashland (Ohio) 
County recently revealed that 30 per cent of all Sun- 
day morning radio listeners were tuned to broadcasts 
from Trinity Church, Ashland. The program, in its 
second year, is financed by individuals. Sermons by 
Pastor Harold H. Lentz attract as many listeners in 
Ashland as do the combined programs of CBS and 
ABC at that hour, top NBC by 6 per cent. 


A program for alcoholics, begun in 1940 by a 
ULCA inner mission superintendent, bore its great- 
est fruit recently when one of the first men to be 
redeemed under the program was ordained in the 
United Lutheran Church. Happy spectators at the 
ordination service included the inner mission staff 
members and representatives. 


, YOU'LL SEE 


we (Ub Pac) 


<€— Participating in Wittenberg College's 
“Gay Nineties Day" last month were Fresh- 
man Dorothy Eisenberg, daughter of Win- 
chester, Va., Pastor William Eisenberg, and 
Senior Jack Schreiber, from Canfield, Ohio. 


Three Lutheran chaplains—Lieut. 
Comdr. Elmer Bosserman (ALC), of the 
Navy; Lt. Col. William J. Reiss (Mis- 
souri Synod), from the Army and Lt. Col. 
Palmer Pierce (ULCA), of the Air Force 
—represented the Armed Forces at 
Washington's (D. C.) Armed Forces Day 
ceremonies held at Bolling Field last 


month aa 


When laymen of Messiah Church, 
Larchmont, Pa., heard of a good buy in 

* hardwood flooring, they lost little time 
in purchasing it, less time in recruiting 
others to help lay it immediately. Here 
Pastor Arthur Yeagy joins the others in 


completing the job 


O—“Charter Member (Mrs.) Lydia Gauss, 93, joi 
Ronald Huch and Pastor Luther E. Fackler in breakiir 
ground for a new St. John's Church in Highland, Ps 
the second unit in a $175,000 building progra 
Already completed is an eight-room parsonage 


700 Per Cent for CHEY 


One reason for North 
Carolina Synod’s strong sup- 
port of Christian Higher 
Education Year is the loyal 
response of members of 
Holy Trinity Church, Hick- 
ory. Assigned a quota of 
$5,365, members raised over 
$38,000 for a percentage of 
700 per cent! . 

Persons largely respon- 
sible for the effort included 
(see cut, left to right): Dr. 
Glenn R. Frye, member of 
the ULCA’s Board of For- 
eign Missions, who sparked 
the advance solicitation; 
Juanita K. Yoder, parish 
worker at Holy Trinity and 
treasurer of the CHEY ap- 
peal; Pastor Hugo Dressler, 
and Congregational CHEY 
Chairman V. G. Shuford. 


One Among Many 

A 16-year-old Luther 
Leaguer from Philadelphia’s 
Grace Church has been se- 
lected as'one of four rep- 


Pa 


SCOUT WALLACE 
... one of 972,715 


a) June 7, 1950 


$5,365 ASKED; $38,065 RECEIVED 


. - - Hickory Lutherans really give 


resentatives of the one mil- 
lion American Girl Scouts 
at the 1950 international 
meeting at Our Chalet, in 
Switzerland this summer! 

She’s Barbara Wallace, 
president of Grace’s League 
and a member of the Junior 
Choir. She will join scouts 
from 10 other countries at 
the international meeting. 

Barbara was named top 
candidate from among Girl 
Scouts of Region III, com- 
prising Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia 
and the District of Colum- 
bia. She was a Senior Scout 
representative at both the 
national convention in Mil- 
waukee and the regional 
conference in Washington. 

A junior at Roxborough 
High School, she’s cellist in 
the school orchestra, is on 
the staff of the school paper, 
a member of the honor so- 
ciety, volleyball and tennis 
teams and is an officer in the 
student government. 

The last two summers 
have found her at the Lu- 
theran Leadership Training 
School in Biglerville, Pa. 


Human Relations 

The Rev. Gustave W. 
Weber, chaplain and di- 
rector of religion at the Hill 
School in Pottstown, Pa., has 
accepted appointment as Di- 
rector of Human Relations 
with the Doehler-Jarvis cor- 
poration, national die cast- 
ing manufacturers, effective 
June 15. 

The ULCA pastor will or- 
ganize the new department, 
unique in the field of indus- 
trial relations, for the 2,000 
employees of the firm’s main 
plant in Pottstown. Later, he 
will help set up similar de- 
partments in branches in 
Toledo, O.; Batavia, N. Y.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 
Chicago, Ill. Doehler-Jarvis 
employs about 10,000 per- 
sons in its five plants. 

In his new post, Pastor 
Weber will assist employees 
in personal counseling and 
in correlating employer-em- 
ployee relations. During the 
last war period, he served in 
a similar capacity with the 
firm, although only on a 
part-time basis. 
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NEWS IN THE 


ILLINOIS 
Cloister Stone Crosses Atlantic 


CuicaGo—A stone from the cloister of St. 
Anne’s Church, Augsburg, Germany (where 
Martin Luther spent two weeks during Oc- 
tober 1518 while defending his faith before 
Cardinal Cajetan, personal representative of 
the Pope), was received recently by Trinity 
Church, Warrenville. The stone will be 
placed in the walls of Trinity’s new building, 
dedicated last May. 

' The stone is of historical and sentimental 
interest as well because Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, held a thanksgiving service 
in the church in 1632 during the Thirty 
Years’ War. St. Anne’s, which was erected 
in 1321, gave notable assistance to the Salz- 
burg emigrants, a number of whom came 
to Augsburg as refugees in 1732. 

The stone was secured through the ef- 
forts of Chaplain Raymond Rhine, brother 
of Trinity’s Pastor John Rhine. Before send- 
ing it, the pastor of St. Anne’s had it in- 
scribed “St. A. 1321 A.” (St. Anne’s 1321 
Augsburg). Examining the stone (opposite) 
are Pastor Rhine (right) and Hartley Nelson, 
vice president of the congregation and_archi- 
tect of the new church. 

Dr. GEORGE BEISWANGER, Metropolis, re- 
cently took part in the third cornerstone 
laying ceremony in his 55-year ministry. 
The ceremony was the prelude to construc- 
tion of a new $75,000 church for St. Paul’s 
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These Good Shepherd (Brook- . 
lyn, N. Y.) Luther Leaguers 
were recent weekend guests of 
Temple leaguers in Philadel- 
phia, saw historic sights, at- 
tended church and stayed 
overnight with their hosts 


congregation. Already installed is a bell 
purchased in 1888 in Germany. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE at Good 
Shepherd Church, Oak Park, is showing 
consistent growth. Difficulty is being experi- 
enced in adequately accommodating the 
classes which now exceed their classroom 
space. Authorization has been given to se- 
cure plans for expansion. 

ALSO REPORTING growth is Grace Church, 
Monroe. Easter communion brought the 
communing membership to the highest fig- 
ure in the 60-year record of the church. 


A pre-synod report on CHEY distributed 
by President Harmon J. McGuire indicates 
that realization of the CHEY goal is in sight 
for the synod. Outstanding in response was 
Mt. Moriah Church, Anna, which tripled its 
quota, making its gift the greatest, percent- 
age-wise, in synod. 

Sr. Luke’s Cuurcu, Chicago, will shortly’ 
celebrate its 50th anniversary. About. $12,000 
has been spent in remodeling and decorating 

RECENTLY DEDICATED at Trinity Church 
Kirkwood, Mo., were an altar, pulpit, ane 
lectern, gifts from St. John’s Church, Pear 
City, which Pastor Tressler Bolton former!» 
served. Also dedicated was a memorial bap 
tismal font. 

Sr. Paut’s CHurcH, Dundas, has dedicate 
a new altar and altar cross. 

THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY of Augsbur 
Church, Chicago, was celebrated recently 
Participating was the Rev. P. C. Wike, re 
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tired pastor, now nearing his 92nd birthday. 
THE CHICAGO SEMINARY GUILD held its 
annual Guest Day recently. An informal 
program and a tour of the campus enter- 
tained over 100 visitors who attended. 


Synod President McGuire reports receipts 
for Lutheran World Action increased this 
year over the same period last year. 


Dr. C. CuarLEs BACHMANN was installed 
as City Missionary by the. United Lutheran 
Social Mission Society on “April 16. The 
Rev. Rebert Boulton, vice president of the 
Wartburg Synod, preached the installation 
sermon. Dr. Bachmann, a former Navy 
chaplain, is a graduate of Carthage College 
and Chicago Seminary. He will serve as 
Lutheran chaplain at four major hospitals 
in the Chicago area. 

TWELVE PERSONS, members of a_ family 
of Estonian DPs, are now part of St. Mark’s 
Church, Polo. 

THE SPRING CONVENTION of the Chicago 
Conference WMS was held at St. Luke’s 
Church, Chicago. Missionary speaker was 
Miss Mae L. Rohlfs, superintendent of 
nurses, Lutheran Hospital, Tsingtao, China. 
Elected as president was Mrs. Millard H. 
Stiles. The conference hopes to assume re- 
sponsibility for full support of a missionary. 

GLENN G. GILBERT 


MARYLAND 
‘| PCSB Leaders Address Convention 


HAGERSTOWN—"We must be conscious of 
God in our own lives and we must direct the 
‘| impulses of boys and girls into the proper 
channels,” said Dr. Theodore K. Finck, ed- 


“| itor of the Parish and Church School Board, 


to pastors and lay workers at the convention 
of the Western Conference Sunday School 
Association held in St. Mark’s Church 


™ May 18. 


Dr. Arthur H. Getz, speaking on “Learn,” 
stated that teachers should learn 1) the 
“things that help in developing their own 


CLOISTER STONE FROM AUGSBURG 


...to Warrenville, Ill. 


June 7, 1950 


lives; 2) lay emphasis upon goals rather 
than upon accumulation of facts; 3) empha- 
size the pupil rather than program and 
materials; 4) emphasize study units rather 
than single lessons; 5) stress informal learn- 
ing; 6) place emphasis on fellowship rather 
than formal learning; 7) to make use of 
purposeful activities; 8) to make increased 
use of visual aids; and 9) to co-operate 
with the total program of the congregation. 


“The world can never know the Brother- 
hood of Man until it knows the Fatherhood 
of God," said the Rev. Edward K. Stipe, 
Gettysburg College faculty, in presenting 
the topic "Serve." “Too long has the church 
interpreted the Gospel in terms of the other 
world instead of in terms of service to men 
today." 

Officers elected include: President Charles 
Mumma, Rocky Ridge; Vice Presidents Dr. 
Roger L. Fiery, Hagerstown, and Claude 
Ahalt, Burkettsville; Recording Secretary 
(Mrs.) Roy Kiser, Keymar; Statistical Sec- 
retary Vernon Zimmerman, ‘Westminster; 
and Treasurer (Miss) Lulu Byerly, Woods- 
boro. Next convention is to be held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Burkettsville. 

Two MEMORIAL scholarships of $500 each 
have been presented to Gettysburg Seminary 
and the Philadelphia Motherhouse by Mrs. 
William Lammert and daughter Elizabeth, 
both members of St. Paul’s Church, Frost- 
burg, and by Mrs. Virgil E. Atkinson, Frost- 
burg, in memory of Misses Mary and Annie 


| 
: 
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Mayer, Jifelong members of St. Paul’s. 

SYNODICAL PRESIDENT J. Frank Fife and 
former Pastors F. R. Seibel, Silver Run, and 
Charles A. Shilke, Somerset (Pa.), were 
speakers at the May 14 dedication of the 
new $35,000 parish house at St. Paul’s 
Church, Walkersville. A “Family Night” 
service featured an address by the Rev. 
Francis E. Reinberger, Trinity Church, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 

The building will provide facilities for the 
various church activities: seating 300, it will 
be used for Sunday schoo! sessions and can 
be quickly converted into seven separate 
classrooms by means of sliding partitions. 

WILSON P. ARD 


ONTARIO 
Mission Shows the Way in Giving 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD is noi expected to assume 
much responsibility. but that does not apply 
to some home missions. Trinity Church, 
Fort Erie, is an example whose bright light 
of liberality is crying “come on!” to the 
whole synod. With quotas of churchwide 
causes met first, this loyal fellowship re- 
cently started a fund for the construction of 
their own church. The building committee 
served as an advanced givers’ list and sub- 
scribed 43 per cent of the total quota before 
canvassing the congregation. This congrega- 
tion constructed a model of their proposed 
church and used it for reception of self- 
denial offerings. 

LUTHERAN Wort~D ACTION is not being 


ZION CHURCH, APRIL 1949 


... before remodeling 


ZION CHURCH, MAY 1950 


. after remodeling 


forgotten, in spite of other appeals. Post- 
Easter reports on two congregations, both of 
which had oversubscribed CHEY, indicate 
that this cause will not be neglected. Each 
one has already met its LWA quota. 

FIRE THREATENED the recently redecorated 
(see cuts) Zion Church at Maple last month. 
An overheated furnace caused several thou- 
sand dollars damage. Thé Rev. E. J. Fischer 
of Walkerton has accepted a call to this 
parish, established in 1806. It was here the 
Canada Synod was founded. 


Up in Northern Ontario, in the district 
of Sudbury at Lockerby, a little girl was 
stricken with rheumatic fever. Every Sunday 
she cried bitterly because she could not go 
to Sunday school. Her mother was a Sunday 
school teacher who always took three or four 
other children with her. To satisfy her little 
daughter, this mother began Sunday school 
at home. The enrollment has grown to such 
proportions that she is now forced to use the 
public school: Fourteen other Lutheran fam- 
ilies were discovered in the district by 
Pastor Cooper. 


THE Rev. H. R. Mosic, treasurer of the 
Canada Synod for many years, relinquished 
his duties because of failing sight. This 
faithful servant is planning to retire in 
Waterloo this summer. Emerson A. Kalb- 
fleisch of Tavistock will succeed Pastor 
Mosig as treasurer of synod. 

INDICATIVE of growing strength is the de- 
cision in both St. Mark’s, Kitchener, and 
Zion, Pembroke, to call a parish worker. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Congregation Closes five-year-plan 


HarrisBURG—The Russians aren’t the only 
ones with five-year programs! St. Peter’s 
Church, Middletown, has completed a five- 
year program of building and repair with 
the final project—a new parsonage. 

Dr. Robert L. Lang, former pastor, now 
superintendent of the National Lutheran 
Home, Washington, D. C., preached the 
dedicatory sermon May 7. 

Other phases of the improvement pro- 
gram included a new roof and steeple, base- 
ment excavation, releading stained glass 
windows, new ceiling lighting, concrete side- 
walks, new steps and painting. 


More than $45,000 of the total cost of the 
$90,000 five-year program has been raised; 
the balance will be amortized on an annual 
basis. The Rev. Paul Clouser is pastor. 

Members of the congregation contributed 
a considerable amount of time and talent in 
interior decorating, -electrical wiring, floor 
sanding, painting, and moving. 

St. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, Harrisburg, is in- 
stalling chimes, automatic player, and tower 
‘music system in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Bucher. 

PLANS FOR a concerted program of lay 
visitation evangelism in 34 congregations in 
Harrisburg and neighboring communities 
were outlined in a pastors’ conference in 
St. Michael’s Church, Harrisburg, May 12. 

The Rev. Royal Lesher led the confer- 
ence planning, representing the ULC Com- 
mission on Evangelism. Other participants 
included: the Rev. George Berkheimer, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
the Rev. C. Arthur Neal, pastor of Grace 
Church, Highland Park; and the Rev. Edwin 
J. Grubb, pastor of Redeemer Church, Jer- 
sey City. 

Congregations represented were invited 
to join in a religious census Reformation 
Sunday, in co-operation with the interde- 
nominational National Christian Teaching 
Mission. : 

The committee is composed of Pastors 
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George Whetstone, Robert L. Koehler, Jr., 
and C. Arthur Neal. 

PoLycLinic Hospirat, Harrisburg, is be- 
ing established as one of the three “respirator 
centers” for polio victims in the United 
States, and a program of religious ministry 
is being planned for the special needs of 
patients spending-part or all of their time 
in iron lung respirators. 

Miss Ellen Miller, nurse superintendent 
for the center, has invited a Methodist 
clergyman to organize a group of pastors 
of various denominations for the kind of 
ministry which will prove invaluable to 
polio sufferers. The emotional stress of 
such confinement requires more than the 
usual preparation for presenting a devotional 
program or personal religious ministry. 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


Lutherans Becoming a Class Church? 


PHILADELPHIA—The Lutheran church is 
rapidly becoming a “class” church, only one 
rung below the Episcopalians. So says Dr. 
C. P. Rasmussen, head of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s commission on evangel- 
ism. “. .. ninety (90) per cent of all new 
missions being:started (are) in prosperous 
suburban areas, none in blighted areas!” he 
declares. 

Dr. Rasmussen and the Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher served as instructors at the recent 
pastors’ conference on evangelism conducted 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 


2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 


8 A.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church B. 
Welcomes 


The Sea 
ou” 


in Messiah Church house on May 17. 

“Evangelism is more than mechanics: it 
is dynamics. It is more than method: it is 
message,” said Dr. Rasmussen. He pointed 
out that there are 70 million unchurched in 
America and 450,000 in Pennsylvania alone. 
To evangelize these unchurched only two 
cents a head is spent in mission develop- 
ment by all Home Mission Boards of the 
NLC. 


Criticizing organizational set-up for the 
cause of evangelism within the Lutheran 
Church, he charged that we “have so much 
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LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Sf IIIGHLANDO, 14L1NO/S 


ORGANS 


.. Will serve you best! 
Here is a supremely fine PIPE 
ORGAN, with that “certain 
something,’’ plus economy of 
operation and upkecb. + 


cargo and so little crew, and thus have lots 
of weight but are not getting anywhere," 
He suggested that "The Lutheran Church 
is too much like an army composed of gen- 
erals and buck privates, with a scarcity of 
He indicated that 
every pastor needs and must have a corps 
of trained and enthusiastic laymen to carry 
on the parish program. In our day the 
Protestant congregation which receives six 


good junior officers." 


members loses five each year for a real gain 
of only one. 


Grace CuHurcH, Philadelphia, will cele- 
brate its 80th anniversary and the sixth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev. Ralph 
L. Wagner June 8-11. Guest preachers will 
include Dr. Calvin P. Swank, home mission 
secretary of the Central Pennsylvania Synod;, 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the Parish and Church 
School Board; and Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh 
of Gettysburg College. ‘ 

Camp WHITMER (Lutheran Social Mission 
Society of Philadelphia) will be in session 
at its Willow Grove location June 26 tc 
Aug. 26. : 

CHEY Reports indicate that of the 
$102,917 quota for the 47 congregations o* 
Philadelphia district $51,445 is definitely as) 
sured and that the pastors estimate a total 
of $77,585 income by the end of 1951. 

Many PASTORS attending the recent fourtl” 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia Counci 
of Churches heard Dr. Joseph R. Sizoc 
president of the New Brunswick (N. J. | 
Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Carl FE 
Koppenhaver, ULC News Service Directoy’ 
who was included on a panel discussin:, 
“Challenging possibilities” of the council. 

MIssION Pastors of the Ministerium © 
Pennsylvania and board members and the 
wives met in annual session at the Robe 
Morris Hotel. Dr. Lauri Anderson, secri 
tary of stewardship for the New Yor 
Synod, and Dr. Henry J. Pflum, preside 
of the Board of Home Missions, spoke. 

PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY President Paul 
Hoh will speak at the annual meeting of tl 
women’s auxiliary of the seminary to I 
held June 2 at 2:00 p.m. in the chapel. Nor? 
Dormitory has been completely renovate 
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and newly furnished by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary at a cost of $33,377 of which $13,521 
has been paid. 

Christ Church will continue! as a Negro 
Mission. Pastor Edward H. Dixon was com- 
missioned by the Board of Home Missions 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to con- 
tinue his work following an experimental 
period of one year. This mission congrega- 
tion is on the territory of what was formerly 
Christus German Church. The Sunday school 
now has an enrollment of 35 pupils; charter 
membership is 23. 

MINISTERIUM Luther Leaguers of Phila- 
delphia Conference held their spring con- 
vention at Nativity Church May 6. Central 
Pennsylvania young people held their spring 
convention of Philadelphia District at St. 
Paul’s Church, Lansdowne, May 28. 

Mempers of St. Luke’s Church observed 
their tenth anniversary May 7-14 with ap- 
propriate services. Speakers included Lay- 
man William H. Patrick, Jr. (“Life Begins 
at 100”), ae John Richards, Charles 
Scheuringer, . Charles M. Cooper, Pas- 
tors Ulla See and Harry Steinman. Pas- 
tor Charles E. Ritter, Jr., confirmed his sec- 
ond class of confirmands on Pentecost, re- 
ports that for the first time in several years, 
the congregation is showing a net gain in 
both confirmed and baptized membership. 

ALVIN J. BUTZ, JR. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Silver Anniversary in Shavertown 


ScraNton—Members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Shavertown, recently observed the 
25th anniversary of their organization as a 
congregation. 

Speakers during a week-long series of 
services included: Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. P. N. Wohlsen, of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg. 

The congregation was organized May 10, 
1925, has been served by four pastors—Dr. 
G. Elson Ruff (1926-37), the Rev. Herbert 
E. Frankfort (1937-47), the Rev. John R. 
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Taylor (1947-48), and the Rev. Frederick 
W. Mootk, Jr., who accepted a call to the 
pastorate on Jan. 1, 1949. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION .. 
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UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 1, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


YEAR “ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City. Two blocks from ocean front. Con- 
genial surroundings of private home. For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 
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Hanover Women’s League Elects 


x4 Mrs. Ralph Hamma is the new 
president of the Hanover chapter of the 
Gettysburg College Women’s League. Other 
officers elected at the recent annual meeting 
of the group include: vice president, Mrs. 
Leon Haines and Mrs..M. L. Wendler; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Marshall C. Wood, and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Roland Swam. Special recogni- 
tion was made of Mrs. Wood’s 12 years’ 
service as president of the chapter. 

DEDICATION services held recently in- 
cluded: St. James’ Church, Hallam, and St. 
John’s Church, Littlestown. 

St. Mark’s Church, Hanover, received 
$4,400 from estates. . . . St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, received over $2,200 from 
the estate of John Percy Jacobs. . . . Tressler 
Home received $1,200 from two estates. 

York District Luther League held a "Life 
rally in Zion Church, Glen Rock, 
heard a vocation director of William Penn 

(York) Senior High School speak. 

CONGREGATIONS are busy completing 
CHEY presentations, making plans for the 
LWA ingathering. PAUL LEVI FOULK 


Service” 


* * * 


ANTI-CLIMAX DEPARTMENT 

The following paragraph was published in 
a recent issue of The National Lutheran: 

“The first DP student to be resettled in 
the Pacific Northwest is Mirdza Timma, 
from Latvia, sponsored by the Lutheran stu- 
dents in Portland, Ore., Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis and the University of 
Oregon at Eugene, who raised $100 to pay 
for her transportation from New York to 
Portland. Because of her excellent com- 
mand of English, Reed College of Portland 
granted her a $500 scholarship, and she will 
study at the college for a year before con- 
tinuing her study of dental medicine. Miss 
Timma is fond of writing, and has had three 
books of fairy tales published in Latvia in 
addition to several plays for children. She 
presently holds the Baltic championship in 
broad jump.” 
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DECEASED 
Mrs. Ellen A. Klingensmith 


Mrs. Ellen Allen Klingensmith, widow 
of the late Pastor Frank Klingensmith, died 
in a Livingston (Mont.) hospital March 1. 
She was 77. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 25, 1873, 
she married Pastor Klingensmith in 1895, 
served with him in pastorates that included: 
Utica, N. Y., and Livingston, Mont. Follow- 
ing her husband’s death, she was elected 
Park County treasurer for two terms. 

Surviving are three daughters: Mrs. F. W. 
Taylor, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. N. W. Mercier, 
Portland, Ore.; and Mrs. Kathryn Peterson, 
Livingston; a son, E. H. Klingensmith, of 
Livingston, seven grandchildren, a sister and 
a brother. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Redeemer Church, Livingston, by the Rev. 
Webster H. Clement. 


Rev. Benjamin A. Sand 

The Rev. Benjamin A. Sand, retired pas- 
tor of the Pacific Synod, died in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., April 26. He was 85. 

Born in Norway Aug. 17, 13865, he com- 
pleted his college education in the United 
States, was ordained in 1895 by the Lu- 
theran Free Church following training at 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. He 
served subsequent pastorates in the midwest 
prior to transfer to the Pacific Synod in 1911. 
He was a ULC pastor in Everett, Wash.; 
New Westminster and Vancouver, B. C.; and 
Everest, Kan. He retired in 1940. 

Surviving are his wife and six daughters. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
28 in First United Church in San Francisco 
by Pastor Dwight L. Miley. 


Mrs. Carl Seidenberg 

Mrs. Louise Seidenberg, wife of the Rev. 
Carl Seidenberg, retired Wartburg Synod 
pastor, died in Baroda, Mich., May 2. She 
was 68. 

Born in Bielefeld, Germany, June 13, 
1881, she was married in the United States 
to Pastor Seidenberg in 1909. 
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Surviving are her husband; a son, Ernest, 
of St. Joseph, Mich.; two daughters, Ruth, 
of Baroda, and Elsie, of Appleton, Mich.; 
five brothers, and a sister, living in Germany. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
John’s Church, Baroda, May 5 by Wartburg 
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NEG 
Calif. 


Church, Hempstead, L. IL. 
Grace Church, Santa Barbara, 
1109 Anacapa St. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
JENSEN, SAMUEL. From St. Luke’s Church, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. To Grace Church, 
Hooper, Nebr. 
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In. CONCLUSION . . 


A FRIEND WROTE to me that I ought to 
tell the Pope something or other in the 


columns of this paper. But that seemed — 


to me a waste of space, because I’m sure 
the Pope doesn’t read what I write. 

Also I know that only a few people 
in the U.S. Department of State are read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN. But I have a few 
words for them, as well as for any others 
who make decisions on permitting Amer- 
ican munition makers to send their wares 
abroad. 

The shipment of explosives that blew 
up at South Amboy, New Jersey, made a 
noise that ought to be heard all over 
America. It was reported that the am- 
munition was on its way to Pakistan. Mr. 
Harold Ickes says it was intended for the 
Arab states for use against Israel. He 
thinks that since Arabs can buy American 
explosives, we ought to sell also to Israel. 


PEOPLE IN Washington who figure out 
policies can probably explain that ship- 
ments of arms to certain nations are 
likely to benefit world peace. They said 
in the 1930s that shipment of iron to 
Japan would reduce the Japanese urge to 
conquer new sources of supplies. 

Sometimes a simple-minded conclusion 
about right and wrong turns out to be 
nearer the truth than the figuring of the 
experts. It seems to me a black business 
to permit American manufacturers to 
supply a world market with materials of 
war. How would you like the idea of 
letting Bethlehem Steel, for example, bid 
on supplying material to make mortars 
for sheiling Bethlehem in Judea? 

I’m not impressed by the conversation 
of the pacifists, because I think they shirk 
the responsibilities of living in a world 
of danger. But there ought to be lots of 
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pacifists around, men and women of elo- 
quent speech and unfailing courage, to 
help keep us keenly alive to the sickening 
horror of war. 

War is something to hate day and 
night, to abhor with shuddering intensity. 


Tt is something to which we may be 


driven only to defend against enslave- 
ment of the soul in something worse 
than war. F 

. And to make a business of peddling the 
instruments of war to various troubled 
lands—and trying to be fair about pro- 
viding both sides with equally effective 
supplies —is to walk as far from the King- 
dom of God as men can ever walk. 


I DON’T KNow what people can do 
about this, whether we ought to write 
letters to somebody or merely read edi- 
torials like this one. 

Probably all I can do is ease back into 
the knowledge that we people of the earth 
are a good bit lower than the angels, and 
are likely to be found in every sort of 
business deal where there’s a profit, no 
matter how nauseously evil. And when: 
our various profitable enterprises have 
piled up high enough, we find ourselves in 
the convulsions of World War III, and 
claim the Russians started it. 

Every/Communist newspaper is full of 
talk about the “American war-mongers.” 
Reports from South Amboy, New Jersey, 
confirm the charges. We Americans are 
in this ugly business. Even repentance 
isn’t any good-unless we can find out how 
these decisions get made and how they can 
be changed. If Senator McCarthy wants 
to do some honest and useful work, I'd 
like him to find out who lets Americans 
ship munitions to Pakistan and/or other 
Moslem nations. —ELSON RUFF 
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